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It is fashionable today to regard history as a step-sister of the social sciences 
or social studies. To be sure, there still linger in our colleges and universities 
some persons who bear the title of “professor of history”” and who continue to 
think of the so-called social sciences as step-sisters of history, and there is a 
dwindling number of people who, not having had the advantage of a modern 
progressive schooling, still employ the word “history” as if it were a respectable 
word in the English language. But such people are obviously behind the times 
and quite old-fashioned. 

With the growing legion of economists, political scientists, and sociologists, 
and of professors of education, school superintendents, and curriculum-manu- 
facturers, it is now de rigeur to regard history not merely as a step-sister of the 
social sciences but as an ugly and fallen sister, one whose very name should be 
avoided in polite circles and when referred to at all should be mentioned apolo- 
getically and with blushes. No longer, in any part of the country, or in any 
kind of school, is there a history program. Everybody is busy nowadays evolving 
social-duty programs. The name of our magazine has already been changed from 
The Historical Outlook to The Social Studies. Presently, we shall transform 
our Association of History Teachers into an Association of Social-Science Teachers. 

The fashion is obvious and most compelling. Yet I venture to submit that it 
is a curious fashion and one which I have had some difficulty in explaining. 
Three or four partial explanations have suggested themselves to me, and these I 
advance for what they may be worth. 

First, the recent expansion of newspapers and multiplication of journals, 
and the still more recent development of cinema and radio, have conveyed to 
our senses a vast quantity and bewildering hodge-podge of facts and fancies 
about economics, politics, crime, foreign affairs, advertising, propaganda, dicta- 
torship, race, peace, communism, fascism, N.R.A., Manchukuo, Addis Ababa, 
Olympic games, and vitamins. Whence we are given the impression that a great 
deal more is happening today than ever happened before, and that it must have 
an importance far transcending all human experience of the past. Wherefore, 
it must be better preparation for the future to absorb what is in the morning 


* Address delivered at Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, November 29, 1935, New York City. 
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papers than to study history. The papers are bewildering enough. History might 
bewilder us still more. 

Second, since the time of Auguste Comte there has been a growing conviction 
among intellectuals and would-be intellectuals that it is metaphysical or unscien- 
tific or somehow else evil to seek an explanation of human actions, or to apply 
moral or aesthetic judgments to human behavior. Rather, the study of human 
actions and behavior should follow exclusively the method of the natural and 
material sciences and hence should become social science—dealing merely with 
what you see and hear right now, and devoted entirely to fact-finding. Get all 
the facts you can from the morning paper and from a house-to-house inquiry in 
a particular community, and you won't need any history. Contemporary facts are 
sufficient in themselves. They fall conveniently into economics, political science, 
and sociology, and they have the added advantage of seeming to be sure and 
true, while very much of history is dubious. Such a conviction concerning social 
science has latterly been beautifully exemplified by a President of the United 
States, Mr. Hoover, a reputed natural scientist who turned social scientist and 
who was so busy setting up fact-finding commissions that he had no time to read 
their voluminous reports, and even if he had done so he would have found little 
guidance as to what he should do. In a similar way, we go ahead, with conviction 
and enthusiasm, seeking pure facts in the present and quarantining them against 
infection from the past. It is really easier to be a social scientist (in this sense) 
than to be an historian. It is far easier to find facts than to relate or explain them. 

Third, our schools are now presided over and their curricula largely deter- 
mined by a novel race of superintendents and principals and other professional 
administrators who are the victims, on the one hand, of the “modernitis’’ of 
current journalism, and, on the other, of the “fact-finding’’ of social science. 
They want to be progressive and even revolutionary, without being dangerous. 
They prove their progressiveness by preferring new words to old, by preferring 
such a phrase as “‘social studies,” with attendant pseudo-scientific jargon, to the 
simple plain old word “‘history.’’ And they escape serious danger by discouraging 
any such explanation or criticism of current phenomena as an informed com- 
parative study of past phenomena might supply. Obviously, if your guide in 
curriculum- making is to be the morning newspapers, you will be perpetually 
juggling and ‘“‘modernizing” the curriculum—which provides a living for innu- 
merable “‘educators’’ and proves that they are “abreast of the times.” 

A fourth explanation of the present fashion has occurred to me, and per- 
sonally I am inclined to think it the most plausible of all. Namely, that there 1s 
no logical explanation. That the contemporary school attitude about ‘‘social 
studies” and “‘history,” about the present and the past, is merely a fleeting fashion 
or style—like the length of women’s skirts. 

Whatever its explanation, I think the fashion or style a silly one. History 1s 
not a step-sister of social science or social study. It is the principal way of study- 
ing society, the principal means of acquiring real knowledge and understanding 
of society—and, for that matter, of the individual. It is not unfair, and I hope 
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will not be misunderstood, to suggest that social science is to history what 
Christian Science is to Christianity. 

History is not any particular subject-matter. It is a method for all sorts of 
subject matter, and I defy anyone to treat at any length of any subject (except, 
possibly, mathematical subjects) without employing to some extent the historical 
method. We may isolate and assemble some economic data and call the result 
economics. We may isolate and assemble some political data and label the result 
political science. But in neither of these instances will the data have much 
significance unless they are compared and contrasted with similar data from 
the past and with data from other fields. 

In other words, social study of any kind has to use not only the statistical 
method of mere counting and enumerating but also the genetic or historical 
method. What we do nowadays in our school curricula and teaching—in fact 
if not in theory—is to emphasize a little recent economic history, a little recent 
political history, and a little recent social history. We do employ some historical 
method, but we apply it to scrappy, and recent, data while pretending that it 
isn’t history and masking it as “problems of democracy” or “community civics” 
or “contemporary civilization.” 

In all this, we are following a fashion of the moment and running squarely 
against human experience and even human nature. For every normal man is 
consciously or unconsciously an historian, with a sense of time, with an innate 
feeling that things have come about, that one event follows another in some 
relationship, and with a desire for an explanation of the present in the light of 
the past. The word “‘history’’ may be expurgated from the schools, but the thing 
itself will continue to enthrall the mass of mankind. The essence of history is 
part and parcel of human nature. 

Indeed, man is distinguished from all other animals in the two respects 
which are the very essence of history. First, he is the time-animal. He is conscious 
of the passage of time, and he holds in memory words and deeds and thoughts of 
the past. He does so in his individual life. He does so in his social life. What 
we call personal experience is but the applying of historical procedure to our 
individual lives. What we call an understanding of the present world is but the 
applying of historical procedure to society and to nature. 

Second, man is the art-animal. He likes to tell or hear a story—a history—of 
what has happened, in far-off times as well as in recent times. He likes to tell it 
or have it told, moreover, according to some plan and with some symmetry, and 
to utilize it as a le/t motif in present-day existence. Man cannot live as the time- 
animal and the art-animal which he is, without history. He never has, and I am 
convinced he never will. 

There may be very faulty history, of course, as written and as taught. There 
has always been conflict between man’s time-sense and his art-sense, and conse- 
quently between the historian’s desire to know what happened in the past and 
the historian’s temptation to tell an artistically fanciful story of what happened 
There has always been a tendency, moreover, to choose from the past those hap- 
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penings which seemed to substantiate the chooser’s personal prepossessions— 
a religion, a political system, an economic program, a racial theory, a particular 
nation, a particular family. The past has often been drawn upon to support some 
hypothesis of causation or other philosophy of history. 

But the worst fault of all in the school teaching of history today, in my 
Opinion, is the prevalent assumption that while yesterday may help to explain 
today, day-before-yesterday will help less, the day before that less still, and that 
in any event we should wipe the slate clean of medieval history and ancient 
history. It is analogous to an assumption that the man of fifty years of age might 
profitably recall what befell him when he was forty-nine or forty-eight but should 
sternly banish from his mind all the impressions and experiences he acquired in 
his childhood and youth, in his twenties and thirties. What a bewildered, absent- 
minded man he would be! And what a bewildered, absent-minded world con- 
fronts us, brought up on current events! 

The remedy is clear. It is to cherish and pursue the ideal of history—to ac- 
quire more and more information of various kinds concerning man’s past, not 
merely the recent past but the whole past; to compare and contrast and weigh 
evidence; to endeavor to understand the past as it was; to guard ourselves and 
our charges against gullibility. Not even a professional and thoroughly trained 
historian is going fully to realize such an ideal. There is and can be no absolute 
objectivity, no pure science, in the writing and teaching of history. Each of us 
will take to it some prepossessions; and, with human nature what it is, no man 
can rid himself entirely of prepossessions. Nevertheless, we should not be deterred 
from approaching the ideal of history. And I am sure that the more we strive 
to know and impart about distant ages, as well as about our own, about persons 
who differ radically from us as well as about those who most closely resemble 
us, the more we shall find history truly enlightening and its method highly 
serviceable in guarding us against gullibility and in helping us to understand 
and, hence, to be able to grapple in an intelligent and informed manner with 
economic, political, and social problems of the present and of the immediate 
future. 

There are certain important lessons, I think, which history teaches, which 
become more and more self-evident, and yet more and more significant, the 
more thoroughly and critically we go into the detailed records of man’s past on 
this earth. One of these lessons, especially significant for our purposes, is that 
everyone of us, every group among us, and all of us together, is made by the 
past. There is no such freak as a self-made man. Our ways of living, of working, 
and of traveling have all been shaped in the past by others. Our ways of thinking 
have been bestowed upon us by other humans who preceded us. 

In other words, one and probably the chief lesson to be derived from history 
is the lesson of the extreme continuity and conservatism of human thought and 
human action. Just because an exceptional individual gets a new idea, or what 
he thinks is a new idea, he should not suppose that humanity at large is getting 
it. Today, individual pacifists flourish, but the great human occupation of war 
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goes on in the twentieth century A. D. as in the twentieth century B. C. Today, 
particular advocates of individual liberty are to be found in the world, but the 
mass of mankind still prefers, apparently, to be ruled rather than to rule, under 
Stalin, Mussolini, or Hitler, as under Caesar or Pharaoh or some primitive tribal 
chieftain. There are constants or statics in history, and that is a lesson we need 
to learn. 

Another important lesson of history is that change does occur—that there 
are dynamics as well as statics in the record of humanity. Indeed, the more 
history one knows, the more certain one becomes that history never exactly 
repeats itself. No human event is precisely the same as any other human event, 
any more than one human face is precisely the same as another. There may be 
superficial resemblances, but they are never identical. Origins are different, 
circumstances are different, and there are as many shifting results in human 
relationships as in a kaleidoscope. The tweritieth century is different from the 
nineteenth, the nineteenth from the eighteenth, the eighteenth from the seven- 
teenth, and so on back to the twentieth century B. C., the fortieth B. C., the 
four-hundredth B. C. 

So then, as one lesson of history we have plentiful evidence of an extreme 
conservatism or reluctance to change on the part of the masses of mankind; 
and, as a seemingly contradictory lesson, we have abundant evidence of perpetual 
actual change. The two lessons may be vividly illustrated by reference to the 
French Revolution of 1789 or to almost any other so-called revolution of modern 
times. The French Revolution made a break with the past and introduced certain 
novelties into human experience. It was dynamic. Yet the historian who studies 
the Revolution with care and likewise the France of pre-revolutionary and post- 
revolutionary times is impressed by the very large number of basic human 
institutions, social, economic, and political, and the still larger number of intel- 
lectual habits which the Revolution left untouched—which exist in present-day 
France and which existed there in the days of the Grand Monarch. Names and 
forms of things seem to change more than things themselves. 

Still another, and most illuminating, lesson derivable from history is that, 
while we may not predict the future in any detail, we can detect certain general 
trends operating at the present and therefore conditioning the future. Further- 
more, we can profitably distinguish between long-term trends and short-term 
trends, between those which have been going on from the beginning of recorded 
human experience, and are thus relatively constant, and those which have devel- 
oped comparatively recently and are still in the phase of trial and error. Long- 
term trends may change, but they are less likely to change than short-term trends. 

These big fundamental lessons of history have the utmost significance for 
the present day, and especially for us teachers of the so-called social studies. 
We live in the present—in the now. It is important for our individual intel- 
lectual lives that we understand, or try to understand, what is happening about 
us. It is even more important, in view of our occupation and profession, that 
we feel a responsibility for preparing the rising generation for better and more 
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intelligent living in the immediate future. It is not a mere mass of factual data 
that equips teacher or student for understanding the world in which he lives. 
It is an appreciation of trends, of long-term trends and of short-term trends, 
of the significant dynamics in human experience, and of the even more sig- 
nificant statics. 

History does this, or should be made to do it. An historical approach to 
present-day economics, politics, culture, and society will unify and give meaning 
to all these different aspects of man’s life. And the approach, to be usefully 
historical, must be to the distant as well as to the recent past. For otherwise 
we shall be in no position, and our students will be in no position, to assume 
a thoughtfully critical attitude toward the present, to distinguish between short- 
term and long-term trends, to understand that the constants in human nature 
and experience are infinitely more important than the fluctuations recorded 
in daily journalism. 

Moreover, the painstaking intelligent employment of the historical method 
in social studies is more requisite now than ever before. It is the most promising 
means of halting what appears to me to be the rapidly increasing gullibility 
of the masses. 

Why is it that millions of human beings east of Poland acclaim Stalin and 
Communism, while millions west of Poland cheer Hitler and Naziism, and other 
millions just a little distance south across the Alps vociferously applaud Musso- 
lini and back his Fascist conquest of Ethiopia and defiance of the world? The 
answer is not, I imagine, because all Russians, Germans, and Italians have delib- 
erately weighed Communism against Fascism, or both against all other political 
and economic possibilities, and then intelligently selected one: the Russians, 
Marxian Socialism; the Germans, National Socialism; the Italians, Fascism. 
Not free and enlightened discussion is the explanation, but rather the determin- 
ation of certain leaders and the amazingly effective popular propaganda which 
they control and direct. 

Which brings me to refer, in conclusion, to the vastly improved and per- 
fected means of propaganda in our day, the latent and most startling develop- 
ment of the Industrial Revolution. It is the Industrial Revolution which has 
made possible the establishment and maintenance of great national systems of 
public education, financed by the state and dominated by the state, in which 
the entire citizenry of a given nation can be and are taught to read and write 
and, above all, to revere their national state and leaders. It is the Industrial 
Revolution, too, which has made possible the cheap popular journalism of the 
present day and the evolution of its ownership into a comparatively few syndi- 
cates which can be the more easily seized and manipulated by a dictatorial national 
government. 

Universal national schooling began hardly a hundred years ago. Cheap 
popular journalism began hardly fifty years ago. But to schooling and journalism 
the Industrial Revolution has still more recently added two other and even more 
potent agencies of mass propaganda—the cinema and the radio. The first cinema 
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was opened at Pittsburgh on the eve of the World War. There are now over 
300,000 motion-picture theatres scattered all over the world; and in 1930 the 
attendance at those in the United States alone averaged 130 million a week! 
The first regular radio broadcasting station was opened also at Pittsburgh, after 
the World War, in 1920. Fifteen years later, in 1935, there are thousands of 
such stations throughout the world; and in the United States alone there are 
over twenty million radio receiving sets. 

And—mark these words—both cinema and radio, as well as newspapers 
and schools, can be and have been easily appropriated by dictatorship and used 
directly for the propagation of its particular “ism” and indirectly for increasing 
the gullibility of the masses under its sway. So great are the possibilities of the 
agencies of present-day propaganda that there seems to be slim chance of getting 
rid of a dictatorship once it is in power and in control of press, school, cinema, 
and radio. The only way out, I suppose, will be to await a quarrel and fight 
amongst the inner group maintaining the dictatorship. 

In the circumstances, shouldn’t we teachers in the United States do every- 
thing we can to train the rising generation here to be broadly informed and to 
use their intelligence? History—long-range history—is an instrument in our 
hands. 








Information of High-School Seniors on 
Contemporary Problems 
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The purpose of this study’ was to discover, first, what information graduating 
high-school seniors possess with respect to the major problems and issues of 
contemporary American social, political, and economic life, and second, to dis- 
cover what general relationship exists between graduating high-school seniors’ 
information on contemporary problems and issues and the social-studies in- 
struction which these same individuals have had during the course of their 
formal high-school education. An analysis was made of 30 selected books and 
6132 clippings and references from 29 different periodicals and newspapers 
issued between July 1, 1932 and February 15, 1934 to determine the contempo- 
rary problems and issues existent in American social, political, and economic life. 
A total of 532 problems and 227 issues was found from this analysis. The next 
step was the construction of a large number of objective test items (4360) deal- 
ing with points of factual information about the contemporary problems and 
issues. Table I contains a number of selected problems and issues and related 
test items which will serve to illustrate this step in the procedure. 

These 4360 test items were carefully reduced to 880, 300 of which were 
classified as first-choice items, and the remainder as second and third-choice items. 
The test items thus retained were ranked by two accredited juries on the basis 
of the relative importance of the problems and issues represented by the items. 
The 200 highest ranking items were used in the construction of a Social Science 
Survey Test (Forms A and B) designed to measure graduating high-school 
seniors’ information on contemporary problems and issues. The codperation 
of 39 California public high schools representative of all major population areas 
and industrial regions was secured. These schools represented the two great 
metropolitan areas; the middle-sized cities; the small cities and towns; and the 
villages and rural areas. The Social Science Survey Test was administered to 
the graduating seniors in each of the codperating high schools during May and 
June, 1934. Usable returns numbering 4348 were received from 38 high schools. 
The data obtained from the returned survey tests were then tabulated, classified, 
and analyzed. 

SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 


While the data of this study were obtained only within the State of Cal- 
ifornia, to the extent that the graduating high-school seniors in other states 
may be comparable in achievement and related factors to those in California, 
and to the extent that the social-studies instruction is also comparable, the find- 

* The study which is briefly summarized here is reported in full in: Irving Robert Melbo, 


Graduating Hieh School Seniors’ Information on Contemporary Social, Political, and Economic 
Problems and Issues, Doctoral Dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1934. 
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TABLE I 
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SELECTED CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS AND ISSUES AND RELATED TEST ITEMS 


Problem or Issue 


Problem: To what extent is or can unem- 
ployment insurance be practicable? 


Issue: Should the government control or 
regulate speculation in monies, stocks, and 
bonds ? 


Issue: Should a child labor amendment be 
added to the constitution of the United 
States ? 

Issue: Should there be governmental regu- 


lation of the maximum as well as the mini- 
mum wages to be received by any person or 
pe rsons ? 


Problem: How can 
planning be provided 


satisfactory economic 
in this nation ? 


Problem: Can the United States continue to 
hold its present important position in the 
international trade of the world? 


. Problem: To what extent is codperative 


marketing and 
effective 


purchasing an aid to the 


solution of farm problems? 


Issue: Should birth-control information be 
disseminated to the poorer classes of peo- 
ple? 

Issue: Should untruthful or misleading ad- 


vertising be made illegal ? 


Problem: What controls should be exer- 
cised over the agencies of mass communica- 
tion which increase the possibilities of edu 
cation, propaganda and the spread of 
information ? 


Issue: How far should the public health and 
welfare activities of the government extend ? 


Problem: What is the national significance 
of the facts relative to farm tenantry? 


Problem 


How has the development of huge 
hotel or apartment homes” in place of the 
single family home affected our national 
social structure? 


6. 


10. 


Related Test Item 


The first statewide unemployment insurance 
law was passed by the State of 

1. Pennsylvania 3. Minnesota 

2. Ohio 4. Wisconsin 


At present the federal government has re- 
fused to consider any plan for the regula- 
tion of the stock market. 


he Federal Child Labor Amendment 
Will become effective on July 1, 1935 
Has not yet been ratified by the states 
3. Has not yet been submitted to the states 
4. Has already been put into effect 


T 
: 
2 


The federal government has recently ap- 
proved the payment of high salaries and 
extra to industrial and financial 
executives. 


be muses 


The United States Supreme Court, usually 
the last stronghold against social change, 
has recognized the need for industrial plan- 
ning and control. 


The United States is gradually losing its 
position among the great raw material sup- 
ply countries of the world. 


On the whole, the attitude of both state 
and federal governments toward Farmers’ 
Codéperative Associations has been 

1. Favorable 2. Unfavorable 

3. Neutral 


Congress has now legalized the spread of 
birth control information by competent 
physicians. 


The Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has no control over 

1. Misleading newspaper advertising 

2. Goods which are falsely labeled 

3. Unmarked sub-standard goods 

4. Standards for food canning 


Recently the creation of a single federal 
body to regulate telephone, telegraph, and 
radio communication was recommended. 


In at least one of the western states, funds 
have been used to employ physicians who 
are available to all the people without fur- 
ther cost. 


On the whole, the proportion of farms 
operated by their owners has steadily in- 
creased. 


Only within the metropolitan regions does 
the apartment seem rapidly to be changing 


the manner of life of the people. 
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TABLE I, Continued 


SELECTED CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS AND ISSUES AND RELATED TEST ITEMS 


Problem or Issue 


Problem: What changes should or will be 
made in the social philosophy regarding 
the status of women? 


Problem: What are the significant facts with 
respect to the birth rate in this nation? 


Problem: To what extent will the develop- 
ment of huge metropolitan areas continue? 


Issue: Should there be a further consolida- 
tion of administrative power on all levels 
of authority? 


Problem: What further developments 
toward a central focus of authority may be 
expected in the governments of this nation? 


Problem: What are the significant facts with 
respect to the development of new taxes 
and theories of taxation? 


Problem: What are the comparative costs 


for local, state, and national governments? 


Issue: Should the system of trial by jury 
be abolished ? 


Problem: To what extent should there be a 
further development of administrative 
tribunals as one means of taking up the 
lag in the law? 


Issue: Is a unicameral legislative system to 
be preferred to a bicameral system in the 
United States? 


Problem: What is the present rdle of the 
church in American society ? 


Problem: What are the significant facts 
with respect to the growth of school en- 
rollments in this nation? 


* This item has been revised in terms of the plan actually adopted in the State of Nebraska. 


16. 


nN 
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Related Test Item 


Each of the states now gives the same legal 
rights to married and single women. 


During the past ten years the birth rate 
has tended to 

1. Increase slightly 

2. Increase rapidly 

3. Decrease 

4. Remain about the same 


By 1930 almost one-half of the total popu- 
lation lived within 63 metropolitan areas. 


Recent shifts in the balance of power in 
the federal and governments 
especially increased the power of the 
1. Executive branch 3. 


2. Judicial branch 4. 


state have 


Legislative branch 
People 


Only the county governments have so far 
escaped the movement toward concentration 
of power in governmental executives. 


During the past ten years a form of taxa- 

tion which has increased most in import- 

ance in the financing of state and local 

governments is the 

1. Sales tax 

2. Severance tax on oil and mineral pro- 
duction 

3. Stamp tax on tobaccos 

4. Intangible personal property tax 

By 1930 the total tax bill (Federal, State, 

and local) was about 

1. 4 billions 2 

3. 8 billions { 


6 billions 
10 billions 


At present there is an increasing trend away 
from the trial by jury. 


Functions which were earlier performed by 
criminal laws for the regulation of safety 
and health are now being increasingly per- 
formed by 

1. Private individuals 

2. Administrative boards 

3. Special investigating committees 

4. The American Bar Association 


Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska has 
announced a plan to replace the present two- 
house legislature with a single-house legis- 


} 


lature whose members are to be 


a non-political basis.* 


elected on 


Within the last generation the net increase 
in the number of churches has not kept 
pace with the growth of population. 


By 1933 the total enrollment of the public 
schools was about 

1. 6.000.000 2 
3. 26,000,000 


16,000,000 
36,000,000 


=~ 
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ings, conclusions, implications, and recommendations of this study may be 
applicable to any of the other states or to the United States as a whole. Each 
of the following paragraphs summarizes a major finding. The mean score made 
by graduating high-school seniors on the Social Science Survey Test? was 20.34. 
The highest score recorded was 58. Perfect score on each form of the test was 
100. The formula for the correction of chance was applied in scoring the tests. 
Significant differences exist between individual high schools in the amount of 
information possessed on contemporary problems and issues by their graduating 
seniors. This held true for the schools in each of the four population groupings 
as well as for the state as a whole. 

There were no significant differences between the combined high schools 
in the several population groupings with respect to the amount* of information 
on contemporary problems and issues possessed by their respective graduating 
seniors. In other words, the students graduating from the large metropolitan 
schools were no better informed, as a whole, than those graduating from the 
high schools in the middle-sized cities, the small cities and towns, and the villages 
and rural areas. For the 38 schools as a whole, boys possessed more information 
on contemporary problems and issues than did girls. The mean score for boys 
was 21.81 and the mean score for girls was 18.81. This trend also applied to 
each population grouping. 

As the ages of graduating seniors increased, their information on contempo- 
tary problems and issues decreased to an amount significantly less than each 
preceding total amount. Graduating high-school seniors as a whole possess a 
certain amount of definite information with respect to approximately one-third 
of the contemporary problems and issues of American social, political, and 
economic life. The specific problems and issues on which they possess definite 
information were determined, and listed in order. Graduating high-school sen- 
iors as a whole lack definite information or misinformation on approximately 
one-third of the contemporary problems and issues. The specific problems and 
issues on which they lack information were determined and listed in order. 
Graduating high-school seniors as a whole possess a certain amount of definite 
misinformation on approximately one-third of the contemporary problems and 
issues. The specific problems and issues on which they possess definite mis- 
information were determined and listed in order, and a partial analysis was 
made of the nature of such misinformation. 

Few significant differences were found between the population groupings 
with regard to the information, lack of information, or misinformation possessed 
by their respective graduating high-school seniors with respect to contemporary 
problems and issues. The type of social-studies instruction taught the graduating 
high-school seniors in the 38 schools throughout the state, regardless of location, 
was highly similar. Over three-fourths of the total amount of social-studies in- 
struction covered during the entire four years of high school was accounted for 


* The reliability coefficient on this form of the Social Science Survey Test was 84.3 PE.r + 
018. The index of reliability was 91.7. 


* As sampled by the Social Science Survey Test. 
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by three courses: United States history; world history; and United States civics, 
On the average, each graduating senior had had approximately four semesters 
of social-studies instruction. 

The correlations between the amount of information on contemporary prob- 
lems and issues and the amount of social-studies instruction indicate an almost 
complete lack of relationship. The correlations ranged from 26, P.E.r + .04 
to —13, P.E.r + .04. In a number of instances the P.E.r equalled or exceeded r. 
Expressed in other terms, students who had had ten or more semesters of social- 
studies instruction during their four years of high school were no more likely 
to have information on contemporary problems and issues than those students 
who had only one or two semesters. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the findings of this study, it is evident that graduating high- 
school seniors as a whole are hampered by misinformation, decidedly lacking 
in correct information, and inadequately preparted to contribute effectively to 
a wider understanding, more rational consideration, and attempted solution of 
the contemporary problems and issues in American social, political, and economic 
life. It is also evident that the present social-studies instruction of the high 
school, irrespective of the total effects of other sources of information or mis- 
information, fails to provide graduating high-school seniors with adequate 
amounts of correct information about contemporary problems and issues as a 
necessary prerequisite to intelligent social action in a democratic state. 

The data of this study should enable teachers better to organize and revise 
those curricula which look toward the development of a citizenry well-informed* 
on the problems and issues of their contemporary civilization. Such data should 
further enable teachers to measure in a general manner the effectiveness of their 
efforts in the immediate past. Finally, the findings of this study with respect 
to graduating high-school seniors’ information on contemporary problems and 
issues of American social, political, and economic life appear to be directly 
applicable to the work of school administrators, supervisors, curriculum-experts, 
teachers, and textbook writers in the evaluation and selection of materials for 
instruction in the social studies. 

* This study recognizes that information on contemporary problems and issues is no guarantee 


of social action, but such information is a necessary prerequisite to intelligent and successful 
social action 





Brave Voice of Conscience 


HENRY GOODMAN 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


It is a proud tradition in American literature that our writers have always 
been in the forefront of the fight in every good cause. Like their fellow penmen 
abroad, Shelley, Burns, Dickens, Tolstoy, Anatole France, Nexo, and others, 
American writers have always responded to the call of the weak and the out- 
raged. Every high-school student knows of the anti-imperialist feelings coura- 
geously voiced by James Russell Lowell in The Biglow Papers' at the time of the 
war with Mexico; of the humanitarian motives which made John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and Harriet Beecher Stowe take their 
stand with the Abolitionists, and of the brave struggle for the rights of women, 
waged by Margaret Fuller. 

Out of the fullness of their wit, satire, sharp-sightedness, and sympathy, our 
writers have shaped novels, stories, poems, and plays. In these literary forms 
they have expressed their belief in the possibility of a fuller and richer life for 
the people of the wealthiest nation in the world; they have fought valorously 
in defense of the weak and the wronged; they have voiced their denunciation 
of injustice and man-inflicted misery. It is greatly to their honor that this is so. 
In protesting injustice they have been the conscience of the United States. In 
the vigor of their protest they have been inspired by a tradition which dates 
back to the stirring manifestoes of Samuel Adams and Thomas Paine. 

And yet, in the present lively agitation for economic justice, it is easy because 
of the public notice accorded to political and economic experts to overlook the 
role of American writers who, for years, have denounced the very injustices 
now so widely condemned. After all it is a long time since 1899 when Edwin 
Markham,* brooding over the workers in fields, mines, shops, and factories, 
asked the question: 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands 

How will the FUTURE reckon with this man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all shores? 


To the political and economic authorities of today are attributed both humanita- 
fian interest and social conscience which have been too long disregarded in the 
“visionary” and “impractical” poets and novelists of the United States. 

The cause which now engages the attention of our country is that of the 
inequalities and injustices suffered by the “forgotten man’-y. But the fight 
against those wrongs and brutalities is no new thing in the pages of American 

‘James Russell Lowell, The Biglow Papers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916 (Cam- 
bridge Classics series). 


*Edwin Markham, ‘The Man with the Hoe,” Modern American and British Poetry (edited 
by Louis Untermeyer ), 53. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. 
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literary folk. It is a fight that was started at least as far back as 1861. At that 
time, Rebecca Blaine Harding Davis, mother of the more famous Richard, told 
of ‘Life in the Iron Mills’’* for the purpose of combating the hardships, ugliness, 
and hopelessness which she found among the workers. Spurred on by hatred 
of the cruelties to which the workers were subjected in the mills of Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Davis sought to stir the reading public of her time. In words no less mov- 
ing now than when she wrote them, she gave the readers of the Aflantic Monthly 
an account of the bitter, dehumanizing, stupefying conditions which she saw. 
She told of one worker, a man of artistic sensibilities, who obtained the pocket- 
book of a wealthy visitor to the mill; she described his arrest, imprisonment, and 
suicide. Sentimental as the story may seem from this brief summary, it is never- 
theless a severe indictment of the social and economic order which dooms the 
workers to dirt, poverty, and hunger. Mrs. Davis appealed to the sentiment of 
Christian charity for a righting of the wrongs which stirred her own feeling. 
However, into the mouth of one of the characters she put these words: ‘Reform 
is born of need, not pity. No vital movement of the people’s has worked down, 
for good or evil; . . . Some day, out of their bitter need will be thrown up their 
own light-bringer . . . their Messiah.’’* 

It took almost thirty years after this story by Mrs. Davis before the true 
story of farm life in the United States was written. While magazines and books 
fed their readers romantic tales about life on the farm, the farmer of the middle 
or far west was struggling with poverty, hardships, and the holders of mott- 
gages. The ‘dignity’ of labor was something he could not see for the sweat 
in his eyes. In 1891 appeared a book of stories Main Travelled Roads* designed 
by the author, Hamlin Garland, to be a truthful picture of the farmer's life. 

But it was more than just a group of literary exercises which Hamlin Garland 
presented. As he wrote to his mother who told him she was frightened by the 
truthfulness of his stories: ““My stories were not written for farmers’ wives. 
They were written to convict the selfish monopolistic liars of the towns.” The 
dedication tells Garland’s feelings about the unrelieved toil of the farmers of 
the mid-west: “To my father and mother, whose half-century of pilgrimage 
on the main travelled road of life has brought them only pain and weariness, 
these stories are dedicated by a son to whom every day brings a deepening sense 
of his parents’ silent heroism.” 

In a much later book, A Son of the Middle Border he tells us that these 
words of the dedication were ‘‘bitter with revolt.”” And in this later book he 
makes clear that his feelings came from the way in which the lives of the farmers, 
their hopes and talents, were wasted in an unequal struggle during which the 
holders of the mortgages were growing rich. 

Main Travelled Roads met with general condemnation at the hands of edi- 
toria! writers who cited statistics about the number of pianos and carpets sold 


* Rebecca Blain Harding Davis, ‘Life in the Iron Mills,” Atlantic Monthly, VII (April, 1861), 


* Ibid., 440. 
* Hamlin Garland, Main Travelled Roads. New York: Harper & Bros., 1891-1899. 


430. 
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to Iowa farmers, and who referred to farming as “the noblest vocation in the 
world.”” Garland lamented the loss of human hope and energies; the critics and 
editors extolled the increased sale of pianos and carpets. But Garland held his 

ground. He explained: “I grew up on a farm and I am determined once for 
all to put the essential ugliness of its life into print. I will not lie, even to be a 
atriot.”” 

Nor did Garland, viewing the life of the big cities, fail to speak out against 
the injustices he found there. Here, for instance, is an early impression of New 
York as recorded in A Son of the Middle Border:® ‘‘. . . to me it was a veritable 
hell because of the appalling inequality which lay between the palaces of the 
landlords and the tenements of the proletariat. The monstrous injustice of per- 
mitting a few men to own the land on which millions toiled for the barest living 
tore at my heart strings then, as it does now, and the worst of it rested in the 
fact that the landless seemed willing to be robbed for the pleasure of those 
who could not even dissipate the wealth which rolled in upon them in waves 
of unearned rent.”’ 

So greatly did Garland resent these injustices that he joined the followers of 
Henry George in their battle for economic reconstruction. In our own time, 
Upton Sinclair has sought to reinforce his literary activity by action in the polit- 
ical arena. 

But if in the writings of Mrs. Davis and Hamlin Garland we find only partial 
pictures of the conditions which they were protesting, in 1894 there came a 
book which presented a broader statement of those conditions. That book, A 
Traveller from Altruria’ was the work of William Dean Howells, leading 
American novelist and friend and adviser of Hamlin Garland. Here was a 
piece of writing so genial in manner as to leave the reader almost unaware that 
he was witnessing an exposé of American industrial and commercial practices 
and ideals. For all its quietness of tone, however, the amiable conversations 
of this unusual “romance”’ called attention to the methods of big business and 
modern industrialism, and to the level on which workers and farmers are kept 
so ‘that four thousand American millionaires should be richer than all other 
Americans put together.” 

Here, in this book of mellow conversations, with not a word of bitterness to 
mar its even flow, Howells permits leaders of industry, finance, learning, and 
the law to reveal and analyze the nature of their own doings. Take this instance, 
when, as a group, with the visitor from Altruria, an attentive listener, they dis- 
cuss “‘the first principle of business.” 

“Said the lawyer: ‘Professor, what should you say was the first principle 
of business?’ ”’ 

‘Buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest,’ the professor 
answered promptly.” 

“What should you say it was?’ he asked the banker.” 


: *Hamlin Garland, A Son of the Middle Border. New Edition. New York: Grossett & Dun- 
ap, 1928. 


"William Dean Howells, A Traveller from Altruria. New York: Harper & Bros., 1908. 
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I should say it was an enlightened conception of one’s own interests.’ 

“ “And you?” ”’ 

‘The manufacturer had no hesitation in answering: “The good of Number 
One, first, last, and all the time. There may be a difference of opinion about the 
best way to get at it; the long way may be the better, or the short way; the direct 
way or the oblique way, or the purely selfish way, or the partly selfish way; but if 
you ever lose sight of that end you might as well shut up shop.’ ” 

In a subsequent discussion we learn that the banker’s view of the business- 
man’s chances of success is that “Ninety-five times out of a hundred he fails.” 
This is disturbing news to the Altrurian who asks ‘Then in your system the 
great majority of those who go into what you call the battle of life are defeated?” 

“The killed, wounded, and missing sum up a frightful total,’ the banker 
admits. He follows this admission with the comment that “the first lesson of 
business, and the last, is to use other men’s gifts and powers. If he (the business- 
man) looks about him at all, he sees that no man gets rich simply by his own 
labor, no matter how mighty a genius he is, and that if you want to get rich, 
you must make other men work for you, and pay you for the privilege of doing 
so. 

Howells gives his readers an insight into the worker's feelings toward his 
country. This comes out in a talk between Mrs. Makely, a wealthy visitor at a 
summer hotel, and Reuben Camp, a young farmer who has had to take to all 
kinds of work to make a living. Mrs. Makely, angered by references to divisions 
and classes, says finally: “. . . we are all Americans, and . . . we all have the 
same country.” 

‘*T don’t know about that,’ came from Reuben Camp, with shocking prompt- 
ness. ‘I don’t believe we all have the same country. America is one thing for 
you, and it’s quite another thing for us. America means ease and comfort and 
amusement for you, year in and year out, and if it means work, it’s work that 
you wish to do. For us, America means work that we have to do, and hard work 
all the time if we're going to make both ends meet. It means liberty for you; 
but what liberty has a man got who doesn’t know where his next meal is coming 
from? ... Yes, we are all Americans, but I guess we haven’t all got the same 
country, Mrs. Makely.’ ”’ 

Where Reuben Camp, in this story by Howells, leaves off is where many 
other American writers begin. Their protest is to be found in Walt Whitman’s 
talks with Horace Traubel, in books by Jack London, Upton Sinclair, David 
Graham Phillips, Lincoln Steffens, and in startling pages by Theodore Dreiser, 
Carl Sandburg, Sherwood Anderson, and Louis Untermeyer. It is a protest 
based on the view that to the workers in mine, factory, mills, shops, railroads, 
power-houses, and farms have been denied the very best aspects of American 
life: plenty, ease, comfort, security, and leisure. 

And now a new and ever-growing group of writers, including William 
Collins, Jr., William Carlos Williams, Jack Conroy, Alber Halper, Grace Lump- 
kin, and Meridel LeSueur are telling of the present plight of the laborer and 
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white-collar worker. As Garland took us to the heart of the farmer's difficulties, 
these writers take us into the homes of the unemployed, out on the picket line, 
to the strike meeting, and out to the relief job. 

It is difficult, of course, to determine just how much of the current effort 
to rectify wrongs in our economic order is directly owing to the efforts of our 
literary men and women. But that their work has been and is an important 
force, there can be no doubt. And it is just as certain that the valorous outspoken- 
ness of our earlier writers is still to be heard in the productions of our newest 
literary men and women. But they do not appeal, as Mrs. Davis did, to the 
spirit of Christian charity, or as Garland did, to the “‘selfish monopolistic liars.” 
These writers seek, instead, to arouse the workers to a knowledge of their own 
responsibility in rectifying the wrongs and injustices they suffer. They feel that 
the doing away with depressions and insecurity and unemployment is the task 
of well-informed workers. This conclusion fits in strikingly with the words 
uttered as a prophecy in 1861 by Rebecca Harding Davis. 

As for critical studies of American literature, Parrington’s volumes are per- 
haps the most fruitful; and readers will find very illuminating his practice of 
placing American literature within the settings of various periods of American 
history.® 


* Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, an interpretation of Ameri- 
can literature from the beginnings to 1920. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. 











A Discussion-Research Technique for 
Historv Courses 
C. A. HARPER 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


It would seem quite obvious that students in teachers’ colleges should think 
rather seriously in terms of better procedures of instruction. However, the writer 
is not sure that this is always the case, even in classes in education. In groups 
of this kind we occasionally find the incongruous spectacle of an instructor teach- 
ing the various types of techniques for handling an “‘activity program’ by the 
lecture method. 

Among the few fundamentals upon which teachers can agree is the principle 
of student activity, and that teaching implies the stimulation and guidance of 
such activity. Fundamental as this idea is, it is constantly being ignored in actual 
practice. Even the brilliant student may believe that he is getting more from a 
course in which the instructor does all the talking, the organizing, the research, 
as well as all the thinking. When the writer graduated from college, he could 
have told you without hesitation the names of the instructors from whose courses 
he benefited most. Today, however, he has nothing that is really his from those 
courses. They remain pleasant memories, and that is all. Those things that are 
truly his, that were assimilated, are those subjects which were investigated 
through his own efforts. Searching the library, assembling a bibliography, evalu- 
ating and the collecting the evidence, organizing, arranging, and condensing 
the materials, summarizing and forming conclusions, presenting the materials— 
all of these steps lead to mastery of material. Students, after they have gone 
out into the teaching field, so often return to past instructors with some statement 
such as this: “I did not realize how little I knew about the subject until I started 
to teach, and I certainly have learned more about it in one year’s teaching than 
I did in my entire college course.’’ What happened to this student was that he 
was forced to learn the very things that he should have mastered during his 
college career. 

Despite the talk of modern techniques, our institution in teachers colleges 
continues along the old patterns. With increasing emphasis on pupil-activity, we 
have a real decrease in the percentage of the time which the pupil gets from 
the class period. With insistence upon group-activity, student-directed discus: 
sions, results in terms of individual development through research techniques, 
the cultivation of independent judgment, etc., we still have syllabus teaching, 
lecture method, and lock-step reading assignments. In most of our courses the 
objective seems to be nothing more than the imparting of a certain amount of 
information. Self-reliance, critical judgment, reflective thinking, practice in 
gathering data, evaluating evidence, and forming independent generalizations 
fail to develop under ordinary procedure. Activity has little meaning in our 
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classrooms. The instructor selects those topics about which he knows most, and 
these topics usually crystallize into a syllabus. He does not even stimulate the 
enthusiasm that would result from using new materials each term. He insists 
upon saying every word himself, and never permits the student the joy of dis- 
covery, nor the growth that comes through expression. The instructor nails down 
the content of the course through his syllabus and thereby excludes the experi- 
mental attitude or any possibility of taking advantage of the peculiar exigencies 
of the day. A bibliography is also handed out on mimeographed sheets, which 
deprives the student of any real benefit, gained from independent library work. 
The student is “spoon fed,”’ and thus never gets the valuable training that comes 
from digging out his own bibliography and from browsing in a subject-matter 
field. Requesting a reserved book at the desk is a poor substitute for the power 
of independent use of the library. 

Our emphasis on integration has meant only scrambled subject matter. All 
of the integration so far accomplished takes place outside of the student’s ex- 
perience, not within his mind. He is handed generalizations which he has neither 
the factual information nor the background to make for himself. He is taught 
a certain contempt for the study of developments and growths, which are basic 
to any understanding of the present. He is stocked with superficial snap judg- 
ments of the contemporary scene, which lead him to a complacent and pseudo- 
critical attitude. He scorns the hard work and serious thought necessary to an 
interpretation of our complex modern life. He often feels that the whole past 
achievement of man can be scrapped and that it is only necessary to examine 
the total situation as it exists at the present time in order to function intelligently 
in the modern world. 

To summarize, we need (1) more pupil-activity and less talking by the 
teacher; more discussion, less lecturing. (2) Emphasis on other manifestations 
of teaching besides information; thinking more seriously in terms of attitudes, 
skills, and ideals. (3) Less syllabus teaching and more spontaneity and freshness 
of approach. An inflexible, detailed syllabus always invites dull teaching. (4) 
Wider and more independent investigation and experimentation on the part of 
the student, including the application of research techniques. (5) Emphasis upon 
scholarship, and respect for those fundamental developments and organizations 
of subject matter which the wisdom of the past has given us as the only sound 
basis for understanding the present. 

In an attempt at better teaching in our school, we are experimenting with 
the following method in history classes. The semester’s work is divided into 
from six to ten units. A short overview is given by the instructor, as well as 
some bibliographical guidance; research technique is discussed; and a uniform 
type of note-taking is described. Each unit is divided into from five to eight 
sub-topics. These sub-topics are the basis of group discussion. The class is divided 
from day to day into discussion groups varying in number from four to six 
students. They check their findings on the sub-topics, using their notes. Each 
student is specially responsible for from two to five sub-topics. He is expected 
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to be able to lead a discussion group on these sub-topics, to give a floor talk, 
and to turn in a factual outline as well as a generalization summary. In an average 
size Class there will be from four to six discussion groups. The instructor “‘sits 
in’’ on various groups, contributing now and then, answers questions, and helps 
in the settling of arguments. The units are discussed in succession, and when a 
unit is completed any member of the class may be asked to give a fifteen-minute 
floor talk, to conduct a class quiz, or to submit to cross-questioning from a com- 
mittee of the class, or the instructor. Often, in advanced classes, a single sub- 
topic is given to a student for his particular study and investigation during the 
semester. In that case he is responsible for locating his own material, organizing 
and presenting it and, in addition, through reports and discussion giving his 
findings to the other members of the class. There is nothing particularly new 
about this type of procedure, but comparison of the examinations, over a period 
of ten years, with those results obtained from the combination of the lecture 
and recitation method, convinces the writer that the refinement and further 
development of similar classroom technique would greatly improve our in- 
struction in the teachers colleges. 








The Development of Basic Skills 
in the Social Studies 


HOWARD R. ANDERSON 
State University of Iowa 


The usual approach to a discussion of teaching procedures in the social studies 
is an exposition of the comparative merits of generalized techniques. Professional 
literature abounds in learned presentations dealing with such objects as the 
contract plan, the unit-mastery technique, the socialized recitation, the activity 
program, the laboratory period, etc. There is no need to question the value of 
these generalized procedures. The important thing for the classroom teacher is 
to recognize, however, is that no generalized technique is a panacea. Regardless 
of the generalized procedure followed in the teaching of a given class, the prog- 
ress of individual pupils is determined to a very large extent by the mastery of 
basic work skills. 

In this connection, basic skills may be defined as the specific activities per- 
formed by the pupil in the course of working in the social studies. Reading to 
locate information, outlining, summarizing, interpreting cartoons, graphs, charts, 
etc., are examples. If a pupil cannot read meaningly a given assignment, it 
will not be possible for him to master significant elements of content found in 
that assignment. In such a situation, it is clear that the sole concern of the 
teacher cannot be with mastery of content. Rather he must find out first whether 
the pupil can read printed material with comprehension. If the pupil is unable 
to do so, remedial procedures must be devised to develop his ability along this 
line. In the discussion which follows, certain exercises are suggested as diagnostic 
testing devices. It is important also to keep in mind that the same type of exer- 
cises, or highly similar exercises, can and should be used for remedial teaching 
purposes. 

The typical teaching procedure in the social-studies classroom consists pri- 
marily of (1) the assignment of lessons in the textbooks, and (2) the oral 
quizzing of pupils over lesson assignments. This procedure is singularly inefh- 
cient. In the first place, the tendency is to assign all pupils substantially the same 
materials regardless of their range in ability in silent reading comprehension. 
Secondly, the oral quiz centers on only one pupil at the time, and hence is little 
calculated to hold the active interest of the entire group. To the extent that the 
teacher feels a need for holding all pupils responsible for the same materials, 
it is mandatory that he develop a technique which will require the active interest 
of all pupils, and will secure comparable facts concerning the mastery of content 
from all pupils in the shortest possible time. 

How this may be done will be discussed in connection with a specific illus- 
tration. Suppose, for example, the pupil is given the following materials to read: 


THE SECOND BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 
The first important act of the fourteenth Congress was to create the Second Bank of 
Par. 1 the United States. In the days of Hamilton the Democratic-Republicans had opposed the 
Bank on the grounds that the Constitution made no specific mention of such an institution. 
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In 1811, their votes had killed the attempt to renew its charter. Yet a few years later, 
these early opponents voted for the new Bank. The following conditions account largely 
for their changed point of view. 


Following the expiration of the charter of Hamilton's Bank in 1811, its place was 
Par. 2 taken by a number of institutions chartered by the several states. These banks varied 
greatly in strength and soundness. In five years, they increased in number from 85 to 246 
and their note issues mounted from $50,000,000 to about double that amount. It was 
expected that the notes of the new state banks would circulate freely at par just as had 


those of the Bank of the United States. 


This expectation was never realized. The notes issued by Hamilton's Bank were 

Par. 3 secured by coin and hence circulated everywhere at their face value. The notes of the 
new banks had little or no gold back of them. Since they could not be turned into coin 

at the option of the holder, they fluctuated in value like the paper money issued during 

the Revolution. The seriousness of the inflation became apparent in the course of the 

Second War with Great Britain. Upon the news of the capture of Washington by the 

British, creating widespread alarm and unrest, all state banks outside of Massachusetts 


were compelled to refuse to redeem any of their notes in coin. 


The financial position of the national government itself was precarious. It had been 

Par. 4 impossible to finance the war from current taxation. Between 1812 and 1816, bond issues 

to a total face value of $80,000,000 were floated. Yet the returns measured in terms of 

specie were disappointing—only about $34,000,000. By these operations the national debt 
reached the staggering total of about $125,000,000. 


In this strait, the Democratic-Republicans were virtually compelled to reverse the 
J r 


Par. 5 stand taken in 1811, and to charter the Second Bank of the United States. In most respects, 


the new bank was like its predecessor. Its capital stock was $35,000,000 as against 


$10,000,000 formerly, one-fifth of which was in both cases subscribed by the government. 
It was to act, like the First Bank, as a depository for the funds of the federal govern- 


Its notes, well 
secured by coin, were to circulate as money. Nevertheless, the new Bank was handicapped 


ment, and of course retained the right to loan out this money at interest 


in One important respect. The state banks, jealous for their rights, were 
everything possible to harass their large and powerful rival. 


certain to do 


If the teacher wishes to discover whether or not the pupils understand the 
foregoing selection, he may ask them to answer a series of questions. To the 
extent that the questions are genuinely thought-provoking, for example, do not 
make use of textbook language nor permit “‘pat’’ answers in terms of the exact 
language of the text, this line of attack has merit. Of course, if comparable 
information is to be secured for all the members of the class, the exercise must 
be written. The following questions might be assigned, for example, over 
paragraph 4 of the selection: 

Was the federal ‘‘budget’’ balanced? Explain. 

Were the government bonds marketed at above or below par? Explain. 

What was the condition of government credit? Explain. 


The answers to these questions are clearly implied in the fourth paragraph. 
Unless the pupil senses these implications (and in so doing he must understand 
such terms as “‘balanced budget,” “‘above or below par,” and ‘‘credit’’), the 
selection can have little meaning for him. The inexpert questioner might try to 
get at the sense of the paragraph by asking, ‘“What was the financial position of 
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the government?” The pupils examined doubtlessly would agree that “‘preca- 
rious” was the correct answer. This somewhat exaggerated illustration indicates 
how meaningless ‘‘pat’’ answers to leading questions may be. 
Pupil answers to questions, such as the three listed, will vary in quality 
from those clearly wrong to those clearly right. The subjective evaluation of 
the ‘border line’ responses doubtlessly somewhat invalidates this type of ex- 
ercise as a testing device. The grading of answers, furthermore, would be time- 
consuming, which fact is perhaps a more serious objection. The remedy in this 
case is simply to convert the questions into true-false type of objective items, as 
follows: 
T F The federal “budget’’ was balanced in the period 1812-1816. 
T F During this period government bonds were marketed at below par. 
T F The credit of the federal government was good 
When the questions are adapted to true-false scoring, the pupil, of course, 
is not held responsible for any statement of why he believes what he believes. 
This desirable characteristic of the essay question may be retained to a consider- 
able extent if a multiple-response type of objective exercise is used. 
(2) Which two of the following statements explain why the finances of the national govern- 
(4) ment were in a bad condition? 
1. Taxes were greatly increased during the war. 
2. The government went heavily into debt. 
3. People usually refused to pay taxes. 
4. Newly issued government bonds sold at a discount. 
The ability to summarize adequately and fairly what has been read is an- 
other important factor in reading comprehension. Social-studies teachers prop- 
erly place great emphasis on summarizing as a learning procedure. Perhaps the 
best approach to the development of skill in summarizing is through practice 
in outlining. In both procedures, the formula is the same: (1) order the evi- 
dence under logical headings, (2) discard the irrelevant, (3) emphasize the 
major points made in the context. 
One test of a pupil’s ability to outline is to have him submit an outline 
which he has developed independently over a given selection. This procedure 
has special value since it recognizes and develops individual initiative. Some 
teachers assign pupils the task of re-arranging a scrambled outline. Another 
procedure is to give the student an outline with the major headings written in 
and the number of sub-points merely indicated. The task, of course, is for the 
pupil to sense the proper statements to be written as sub-points. This device 
may be illustrated in terms of the following outline developed for paragraphs 
2, 3, and 4 of the selection, ‘“The Second Bank of the United States.”’ 


WHy THE DEMOCRATIC-REPUBLICAN PARTY CHANGED ITs STAND ON THE BANK QUESTION 
I. The general economic situation in the United States following the expiration of the charter 
of the First Bank. 
A. The chartering of state banks. 
1. These varied in strength and soundness. 
2. They greatly increased in number, 1811-1816. 
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3. They doubled their note issues, 1811-1816. 
B. The comparative inefficiency of the state banks. 
1. Their notes were inadequately secured and fluctuated widely. 
2. In time, there was almost complete suspension of specie payment. 


II. The unfavorable financial situation of the government. 
A. The War of 1812 necessitated heavy expenditures. 
1. The returns from current taxes were inadequate. 
2. Bonds issued by the government sold at a discount. 
B. The national debt mounted to a total of $125,000,000. 


In this example, the pupils might be given the statements prefaced by 
roman numerals and capital letters and told to write in the statements which 
they feel should logically follow the arabic numerals. The grading of this type 
of exercise becomes reasonably objective providing that the selection chosen is 
so logically written that there can be no reasonable doubt as to the general con- 
tent to be included in the sub-points. 

Through a use of the multiple-response type of exercise, it is possible to 
assign a definite score to the pupil’s ability to recognize certain factors involved 
in the organization of ideas. Thus the following question might be based on 
paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 of the selection. 

(2) If the heading for an outline over paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 is, “Why the Democratic-Republican 
(3) Party Changed Its Stand on the Bank Question,” which two of the following statements 
would you include as major sub-topics? 
1. The War of 1812 necessitated heavy expenditures. 
2. The general economic situation in the United States, 1812-1816. 
3. The unfavorable financial situation of the government. 
4. The comparative inefficiency of the state banks. 


This question calls for sharp discrimination on the part of the pupil. All 
of the statements are true in terms of the selection he has read. His peculiar 
problem is to decide which of the statements are best adapted for use as major 
sub-topics under which the content of the selection may be logically ordered. 

There are a number of different procedures which may be used to test the 
ability of the pupil to summarize. A device which may be used to test the pupil’s 
grasp of the total meaning of a selection is to ask him to indicate which of sev- 
eral summaries he feels is most nearly correct and adequate. The teacher may 
construct these summaries so as to call for very fine discrimination. 

It is not practicable, as either a teaching or testing device, to call on the 
pupil at the outset for an oral or written summary. Unless he can recognize 
the central theme of a selection and the most important elements included in 
it, he is clearly unable to summarize. It is possible to develop exercises of the 
multiple-response type for use as either test or drill devices along the lines just 
indicated. 

(3) Which two of the following statements would you include .in a brief summary of the 
(6) selection, “The Second Bank of the United States’ ? 


1. The Democratic-Republicans had no fixed financial policies. 
2. The number of state banks increased in number from 85 to 246. 
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3. The bank notes issued by the state banks did not circulate at par and were not readily 
redeemable in gold. 


4. The capital stock of the Second Bank of the United States was $35,000,000—one-fifth 
of which was subscribed by the government. 

5. Paper money is not as good money as gold coin. 

6. The national government had difficulty in disposing profitably of bond issues. 

. The capture of Washington by the British created widespread alarm and unrest. 

8. The War of 1812 was financed entirely through current taxation. 


In the foregoing exercise, the pupil is called upon to make a careful selection. 
Some of the statements included are false, some are irrelevant, and some are 
comparatively less important than others. The pupil is called upon to reject all 
but the two most significant statements, the items most necessary to a fair and 
adequate summary of the topic read. 

The problem confronting the pupil in the next exercise is somewhat similar 
to that discussed above. He may feel that the selection he has read can be said 
to throw light on several of the themes suggested. His problem, however, is 
to select the one statement which best describes the probable purpose of the au- 
thor in writing the selection in question. 

(5) Which of the following do you think best describes the main purpose of the author in 
writing the selection, ““The Second Bank of the United States’’? 
1. Why a gold standard is necessary. 

. To describe the functions of the National Bank. 

Why state banks inflate the currency. 


. How the Democratic-Republicans happened to come into power. 
. Why a national bank was needed in 1816. 


WA bh Ww N 


It is important to note that time spent in drill along the lines suggested in 
no sense involves a reduction in the time available for the study of any given 
topic in a course. The exercises are to be based on the subject-matter being cur- 
rently studied by the class. In effect, the pupil is simultaneously mastering con- 
tent and developing basic skills needed for the thorough understanding of 
content. It perhaps also should be pointed out that the factor of expense need 
not be serious. The exercises can be based indirectly on selections in the text- 
book, and the questions, etc., copied on the blackboard. Mimeographed drills 
are more convenient but not absolutely necessary. 

In his daily reading of newspapers and magazines, the adult is called upon 
to interpret cartoons, graphs, charts, tables, etc. These are included in the press 
on the assumption that they are easier to interpret than the same data presented 
in written discussion. The trend in social-science textbooks is toward increased 
emphasis of such aids. Clearly, it is essential to discover to what extent the pupil 
can read and interpret materials of this kind. There is no justification for what 
appears to be a rather common assumption, namely that no special instruction in 
the interpretation of cartoons, graphs, charts, etc. is needed. 

There are a number of ways in which the teacher may gauge the ability of 
the pupil along this line. Thus he may post a cartoon on the bulletin board; 
afford every pupil an opportunity to study it; and then ask that interpretative 
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reactions be submitted in writing. Conditions affecting the results on the exam- 
ination may be further controlled if the written assignment covers a graph in 
the pupil’s textbook or a reproduction of a graph which can conveniently be 
drawn on the blackboard. To illustrate, the American history teacher may want 
to center the attention of the class on the graph ‘“‘How the American Dollar Was 
Spent in the War.”* To check the ability of pupils to read the graph, he may 
ask members of the groups to write the answers to the following questions: 
Expenditures for munitions were what percentage of the total ? 

. What percentage was spent for pay, food, and clothing? 


Within limits, which would the enemy prefer: To kill an American soldier or merely to 


disable him? Why? 


Be 
a 
2 
2 


The last question goes clearly beyond a mere reading of the graph and calls 
for a rather subtle interpretation of the data presented. The point involved is 
that if expenditures for food, pay, and clothing totalled 57 per cent as con- 
trasted with only 29 per cent for munitions, a country would clearly be greatly 
embarrassed by having to take care of a number of wounded soldiers. The care 
of the wounded would necessitate approximately the ordinary expenditure for 
pay, food, and clothing; would further necessitate the expenditure of two per 
cent of the total revenue for medical attention; and in addition, would compel 
potential combatants to remain behind the lines for duty in the medical corps. 

It is not necessary to illustrate how similar procedures may be devised to 
measure the ability of the pupils to read a statistical table, etc. It is possible 
to provide for an objective scoring of results by converting the questions asked 
into objective statements of the true-false or multiple-response type. 

The pupil not only should be able to understand what he reads, he also 
should be able to use effectively his textbook, reference books, encyclopedia, 
bibliographical aids, etc., for locating information. It is no exaggeration to say 
that some pupils have never learned to use even an index and table of contents. 
For helpful suggestions that may be incorporated into either diagnostic tests 
or drills along this line, the reader should refer to the exercises in Miss Gibbons’ 
volume.’ 

The proper correlation of geography and other social studies, especially 
history, is receiving increasing attention from social-science teachers. It is possible 
to construct exercises requiring the pupil to think through geographical factors 
in a number of different settings. For example, the teacher of world history may 
ask the members of the class to open their books to a map of the Mediterranean 
area and to answer the following questions: 

1. Why did Italy side with the Allies rather than with the Central powers during the World War? 
2. Why did President Wilson oppose the acquisition by Italy of the entire Dalmatian coast? 


It is not necessary to elaborate on how interpretative questions of this kind 
can be general and used as a basis for class discussion, or on the other hand 


* David S. Muzzey, The History of the American People, 666. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 
2 Alice N. Gibbons, Tests in the Social Studies, 85. (National Council for the Social Studies, 
Publication No. 3.) Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing Co., 1929. 
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detailed and specific. In the latter instance, it is possible, of course, to turn them 
into objective-type statements to facilitate accurate evaluation or grading. 

The mastery of certain place-location facts would seem indispensable to a 
proper understanding of history. Pupil activity in this direction may be tested 
for in a number of different ways, and much the same techniques may be used 
for purposes of drill. For example, it is possible to build objective exercises 
which compel the pupil to visualize a map in order to make the proper responses. 


(2) An African port located west of Sicily and 1. Alexandria 
south of Sardinia 2. Carthage 
(1) Located to the southeast of Crete. 3. Ephesus 
4. Genoa 
(4) Located directly north of Corsica. 5. Marseilles 


(2) That area of land that was located north of the Ohio River, east of the Mississippi River 
and south of Canada was known as the (1) Louisiana Purchase, (2) Northwest Territory, 
(3) Gadsden Purchase, (4) Kansas-Nebraska Territory. 


The Northwest Territory was that area of land which was located east of the (Mississippi) 
River and north of the (O+/so) River. 


The last two test items were included in a test given last year to 337 pupils 
in eighth-grade American history.* The results obtained would seem to indicate 
the importance of this type of diagnostic testing as well as the need for remedial 
instruction. Of the 337 pupils tested, 219 selected the correct response in the 
multiple-choice exercise. On the completion-recall item, however, only 129 of 
the 219 were able to fill in “Mississippi” and only 106 “Ohio” in the proper 
blanks. This fact raises considerable doubt as to the degree of insight possessed 
by about half the pupils who responded correctly to the multiple-choice item. 
It should be noted, perhaps, that in the total group only 150 pupils were able 
to write “Mississippi” in the proper blank of the completion-recall exercise. 
Of the remainder, 147 omitted the item; 18 wrote in ““Ohio’’ and 22 filled in 
miscellaneous responses. Of the 337 pupils, only 109 wrote “Ohio” in the 
proper blank; 165 omitted the item; 25 wrote ‘Missouri’; 15, “ Mississippi’; 
and 23 filled in miscellaneous responses. To cap the climax, it may be added that 
in the miscellaneous responses to both blanks were included the following rivers: 
Rio Grande, Columbia, and St. Lawrence. 

Perhaps the most valid measure of the pupil’s ability to make place-locations 
is a map test wherein the pupil is asked to associate a numbered or otherwise 
identified location with a number of place-locations listed. This device has 
been used to a considerable extent both in standarized tests and in workbooks. 
It is quite possible for the teacher to identify place-locations on a map drawn 
on the blackboard or on a large blackboard type outline map. Having done so, 
he may dictate a list of place locations to the pupils. The students will then 
respond by listing after each name the number identifying the proper place 
location on the map. It may be said, parenthetically, that this third type of test 
was included in the study already referred to. Of the 337 pupils tested, only 


* Mary H. King, Pupil Comprehension of Place Location Data in Junior High School Ameri- 
can History, 227-233, 323-327. M. A. Thesis. Iowa City: State University of lowa, 1934. 
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166 were able to identify the numbered location of the Northwest Territory. 
Of the 219 who had answered the multiple-response exercise correctly, only 
156 made the proper location. It would appear also that some were able to 
locate the Northwest Territory without being able to identify its natural bound- 
ary. Of the 166 pupils making the correct location on the map, only 105 were 
able to write in ‘“Mississippi’’ and only 95 “Ohio” in the proper blanks of the 
completion-recall test item. Perhaps enough has been said to point out the 
value of different approaches in the testing of the ability of pupils to recall, 
recognize, and actually locate place-location data. 

The foregoing discussion, of course, has been incomplete in two particulars: 
(1) all of the important skills have not been mentioned, and (2) all possible 
diagnostic testing and remedial teaching procedures have not been indicated in 
each case. Perhaps enough has been stated, however, to indicate a general 
approach to the problem of making pupil learning more efficient. 





Literature of Education in the United 
States, 1935* 


EDGAR W. KNIGHT 
University of North Carolina 


The literature of education in the United States during the past year has dealt 
with more phases of this important social enterprise than any one reviewer could 
possibly present adequately: with its history, principles, and philosophy; administra- 
tion and finance; supervision; legislation, reports, and surveys; psychology and tests 
and measurements; research; elementary, secondary, and higher education; the prep- 
aration of teachers ; health and physical education and mental hygiene; vocational, indus- 
trial, and business education; the curriculum—elementary, secondary, and collegiate; 
negro education; rural education; adult education; visual education; education by 
radio; the social studies; and education for a new social order. Although the litera- 
ture has been large, not all of it has been significant. In the space allotted here for 
its review attention can be given only to a few of the more important divisions of this 
broad field. No effort is made to view any materials except those dealing with educa- 
tion in the United States, nor are all of these examined. Only a few doctoral disserta- 
tions are included. 

Even a glance at the numerous books and a considerable periodical literature 
on the subject, particularly since 1930, is sufficient to indicate how heavily under 
fire have been the educational arrangements of the United States during the depression. 
Some if not much of the literature during the past year, when carefully examined, 
appears volatile and uncertain and is likely, by the verdict of history, to turn out to 
be quite evanescent. Some if not indeed many of the questions treated in the educa- 
tional writings of the past year have not yet passed beyond the boundary of opinion 
and into those areas commonly considered open to the conclusive and convincing appli- 
cations of the scientific method. Education still suffers from some of the same or similar 
afflictions that trouble sociology, for example, and some of the other so-called social 
sciences in which little order prevails. The plight of the sociologist and of sociology* 
is, therefore, not unlike that of the educator and of education. 

But, this literature does appear to show that during the present economic dis- 
location education in the United States has fallen on more difficult days than at any 
time since the idea of public education began its steady march toward the conquest of 
this country. The poor condition of the schools and the colleges during these lean 
years has become known to all thoughtful people, and that strange and extraordinary 
story need not be more than mentioned here. During the past year much that the teachers 
have been paid to do has been bitterly assailed and denounced as aimless and based upon 
false beliefs.2 A fresh interest has appeared in the curriculum, which some critics 
seem to think is outworn, although any intelligent student or observer of education in 
the United States or elsewhere should know that there is no magic in the curriculum. 


* Unless otherwise noted, the books mentioned have been published in 1935. 

*Louis Wirth and Edward A. Shils, “The Literature of Sociology, 1934, I,” THE SOCIAL 
StupIEs, XX VI (November, 1935), 459-475. 

* William Whatley Pierson, “The Plight of Education,” School and Society, XLI (March 9, 
1935), 321-326. 
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The validity of some of the so-called principles of American education, presumably 
accepted and settled in the educational policy and long the proud boast of every Ameri- 
can commonwealth, has been questioned or denied here and there during the recent 
hard years. Also, the responsibility for some of the confusion since that fateful day in 
October of 1929 has been assessed against the schools and their teachers 

Moreover, the teachers have not been spared condemnation by those who set the 
pedagogical styles in this country. In fact, the hardest criticisms have come from the 
pedagogical high priests themselves. And the press has added to the frustration of 
those who go about the Middletowns managing and teaching schools. Commencement 
baccalaureateers and pulpiteers have bulged with explanations of the sad state of the 
educational world.* The pulpit has pointed to the sins of education and by implication 
has often charged to the failures of the schools some of the broken fortunes and broken 
homes, defalcations, and suicides that accompanied the depression. The statements 
made by commencement speakers and ministers during the past year or more form a 
significant chapter in the history of education in the United States. Although that 
chapter cannot be examined carefully in a brief review such as this must be, it should 
be noted in passing. Perhaps, however, it is sufficient merely to indicate here that those 
who have sat in judgment upon the schools and education during the present crisis 
have said that if the education we have been providing had been of the right kind there 
would be fewer hypocrisies and harrowing impositions to confuse and injure mankind; 
have asserted that our mode of life must be changed and that this can be done only 
through a vital kind of education;* that we have paid a high price to learn that 
emphasis upon making money does not mean the making of great human beings; that 
the great vice is not graft nor corruption nor vice itself, but indifference toward these 
social insanities—indifference toward suffering, injustice, cruelty, hardships, racial dis- 
crimination, and conflict. These are some of the charges that have been made against 
education in the United States during recent months. But it should be noted in this 
preliminary statement of the discussions of education in recent times that during the 
three decades that immediately preceded 1930 schooling in this country had reac hed 
its loftiest triumphs, espe ially in physic al expansion. And it was during these years also 
that we made our highest claims for schooling and came to encourage ourselves and 
the supporting public to look upon it as something magical. 

Recently, however, it appears, from the literature of the subject during the past year 
or so, that the American people have come to learn that many of the promises of 
schooling have been unfulfilled. They have even come apparently to learn that schooling 
and education are not one and the same thing. And the recent tendency to re-examine 
what has been going on in the schools—elementary, secondary, and higher—to re- 
appraise it, and to re-assess our educational arrangements—a tendency that appears in 
recent and current literature on the subject seems a healthy one. If this tendency, which 
apparently emerged more or less as a result of an unparalleled crisis, can be made a 


*? William McAndrew, ‘Graduation Bewilderment,” School and Society, XLII (July 6, 1935), 
27-32: E. A. Cross, “Painless Education,’’ Atlantic Monthly, CLV1I (December, 1935), 740-746; 
Wendel Brooks Phillips, “I Was Fired From a Hick College,” Atlantic Monthly, CLV1 (October, 
1935), 396-403; Edgar J. Goodspeed, ‘The Twilight of the Professors,” Atlantic Monthly, 
CLVI (August, 1935), 210-214; John R. Tunis, “Fellow Alumni of Mammoth,” Harper’ 
Magazine, CLX XI (November, 1935), 738-747; William L. Fletcher, “Off the Record,” Serib- 
ner's. XCVII (June, 1935), 363-365: Christian Gauss, “Why Don’t College Graduates Stay Edu- 
cated ?”’ The Saturday Evening Post CCVIII (December 7, 1935), 26. 

* William F. Russell, “Straws from Alberta,”’ Atlantic Monthly, CLVII (January, 1936), 
70-76. 
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habit of the American people, then education will probably eventually be intelligently 
promoted as a result of the evil days upon which the schools have recently fallen. As 
in some other fields, the crisis in society during the past few years has seemed to lead 
to an examination of our schools more critical and searching perhaps than at any other 
time in our history. 

For the sake of convenience it has seemed necessary in this review to divide into 
rather broad groups the educational literature of the past year. These divisions or groups 
may be designated in the main as (1) general; (2) higher education; (3) administra- 
tion and supervision; (4) adult education; (5) curriculum; (6) teacher education. 


GENERAL 


Among the books of general interest which have appeared during the past twelve 
or fifteen months are The Social Foundations of Education; Education and Social 
Progress ;° Education and Emergent Man;' The Development of Modern Education ;* 
The Twelfth Yearbook: Critical Problems in School Administration ;° Educational Ad- 
ministration and social Policy ;!° The Administration of Supervision ;* Scientific Method 
in Supervisory Programs ;\* and Parents Look at Modern Education." 

Some of these books cut across several of the broad divisions designated above. 
Counts undertakes to analyze and interpret American society from its beginnings to 
present conditions and to show the relationship of the school to society; he seeks to 
state an educational philosophy and program “‘which will both harmonize with the 
objective facts and fulfill American ideals.”” Judd’s recent book is not a technical treat- 
ment of the curriculum, classroom instruction or school administration. Rather it is a 
historical, comparative, critical, and current account of American education and is in- 
tended for the general reader, for parents, public officials, and taxpayers, as well as for 
those people who are engaged in educational work. Bagley points out the task of 
education in a technological age, after viewing the educational agencies that have 
shaped mankind from early civilization to the present universal public school, emphasiz- 
ing the selection, preparation, and place of the teacher in present conditions. The 
work of Eby and Arrowood is not intended to be a history of modern education but 
an outline of its general development; the authors argue for more general education 
and less specialization. The Twelfth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association consists of discussions of the relation of the 
federal government to education, school administration, preparation of teachers, school 
support and control. Newlon summarizes problems and tendencies in present-day 
educational conditions, advocates purpose and direction in a national system of educa- 
tion, and emphasizes the importance of effective educational administration. Gist states 
the historical development, the purpose, and the organization and techniques of super- 
vision, with emphasis upon training for supervision, as does also the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National Education Association, the 

* George S. Counts, The Social Foundations of Education. New York: Scribner's, 1934. 

=s harles H. Judd, Education and Social Progress. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. 

"William C. Bagley, Education and Emergent Man. New York: T. Nelson & Sons, 1934. 

* Frederick Eby and C. H. Arrowwood. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1934 

* Washington: National Education Association, 1934. 

” J. H. Newlon. New York: Scribner's, 1934. 

"A. S. Gist. New York: Scribner's 1934 

* National Education Association, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 


New York: Bureau of Publications Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
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main theme of whose Seventh Yearbook is the scientific conduct of supervision. The 
purpose of Bain’s book is to help the older people understand the schools of their 
children. There are interesting and informing chapters on the nursery school, the 
kindergarten, the elementary school, on the task of the teacher, the organization, 
equipment and discipline of the modern school, codperating educational agencies, and 
an excellent bibliography on progressive education. The book is very creditably done. 

A volume by Merle Curti should be noted here also'* The tenth in the Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies, the book presents from the writings of some promi- 
nent American educators of the past and the present their views on social questions of 
their time. Among these educators are such leaders as Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, 
Booker T. Washington, William T. Harris, Francis W. Parker, William James, John 
Dewey, Edward Lee Thorndike, and others. For the most part Curti views these men as 
more conservative in their social philosophy than those educational leaders who today 
get excited about economic, social, political, and industrial conditions and demand that 
the schools undertake to build a new social order over night. It is known, of course, 
that Mann did work for unpopular causes and perhaps others named in the group 
also, although some of these leaders showed a quiet willingness to be forgotten. 

Important items in educational history and comparative education include The Edu- 
cational Y earbook of the International Institute,’® of Teachers College, which gives an 
annual survey of education with special emphasis upon education in France, Russia, 
Germany; ‘Three Hundred Years of Education for Girls in America,”*® which sum- 
marizes the slow growth of facilities for the education of women in the United States; 
Pauline Holmes’ scholarly study of the Boston Public Latin School ;!* and The Public 
Schools of Colonial Boston.'* 

The book by Holmes is distinctive and represents several years of study and research 
upon a school which is unique in American educational history. Made entirely from 
original sources either in manuscript or in published form, the book consists of two 
main parts: first, the chronological arrangement of more than 1400 documents and 
second the orderly organization of the facts revealed by those documents. Here may 
be found an account of 300 years of public education in the city of Boston, of the 
administration and supervision of the Boston Latin School, discipline and corporal 
punishment, biographical sketches of the masters and ushers and of some famous 
pupils of the Boston Latin School, an interesting discussion of the development of the 
curriculum, of textbooks used in the school for nearly 250 years, and an account of the 
methods of teaching special subjects. The book is a valuable contribution to a knowledge 
of this famous institution, “which celebrated its three hundredth anniversary on April 
23, 1935, has the distinction and fame of being the oldest ‘free,’ public, non-endowed, 
non-sectarian, secondary school with continuous existence in the United States.’"'® The 
book is well illustrated with maps, facsimile letters, pictures of the school, report cards, 
and portraits of its masters and some of its famous students. 

Seybolt presents in ninety-six pages an account of the public schools of Boston dur- 
ing the period noted and, just as the volume by Miss Holmes, this was written from man- 

“ Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of American Educators. New York: Scribner's 

1. L. Kandel, ed. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
ce L. W. Wilson. School and Society, XLII (July, 1935), 105-111. 

" 4 Tercentenary History of the Boston Public Latin School, 1635-1935. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 


* Robert F. Seybolt. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
* Ibid., 2. 
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uscript and printed records. The book corrects some earlier generalizations about public 
schools in that city and discusses with Seybolt’s usual care for details such subjects as 
masters and ushers of the grammar schools; masters and ushers of the writing schools; 
salaries and allowances of the teachers; supervision; and the programs of the schools. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Other items of historical interest include: Woman's Education Begins: The Rise of 
the Women’s Colleges,?° a book published in the centennial year of the founding of 
Wheaton College and gives a general treatment of the subject of the education of 
women; A Pioneer College: The Story of Marietta,?* a volume which celebrates a 
century of usefulness by an institution that was founded largely through the influence 
of Dartmouth College; and A Historical Study of Examinations and Grading Systems 
in Early American Universities,?* which is a careful study of the original records of 
Harvard, The College of William and Mary, Yale, Mount Holyoke, and Michigan 
from their beginnings to about 1900. 

Of considerable significance in American educational history is a quite readable 
story of the work of an educator in the deep South following the Civil War.?* Thomas 
Duckett Boyd followed his brother, David French Boyd, a graduate of the University 
of Virginia, from that State to Louisiana, where the latter had gone just before the 
outbreak of the conflict to become a member of the faculty of the Louisiana State 
Seminary of Learning and Military Academy under William Tecumseh Sherman. 
Thomas spent four years in the Seminary which later became Louisiana State University 
and which had been opened only about one year when Louisiana seceded. Sherman left 
for the North, and most of the faculty, including David Boyd, and many of the stu- 
dents enlisted in the Confederate army. After the war the elder Boyd became super- 
intendent of the Seminary, reorganized its staff, kept it open during the “tragic era’’ and 
the lean years that followed when higher educational institutions in the South were 
unable to purchase a test tube or a book or to pay their teachers. Although the title of the 
book honors Thomas the material in it reflects great credit also on David who allowed 
his younger brother to stand aside in order that he might pass, a dramatic fact that is 
disclosed in Chapter V, “Stepping Aside for His Brother.” 

The book tells a useful story of higher education in the South. Moreover, it serves 
to verify an important thesis of American educational history, namely, that the history 
of education in the United States is in large part the biography of a few educational 
leaders. Thomas Duckett Boyd was one of these leaders in the South, and Wilkerson 
has made an important contribution in telling the story of his life and work as professor 
in Louisiana State University, as president of the Louisiana State Normal School which 
he greatly vitalized, and as president of Louisiana State University for many years dur- 
ing which time he fought triumphant battles with students, faculty, trustees, alumni, 
legislatures, and hostile private educational interests. 

Since the World War, more serious consideration has been given to the problems of 
higher education in this country than at any time in the past. Since 1929 interest has 
continued to grow, and the past year witnessed wide publication and discussion of the 
subject of curriculum, instruction, and personnel and guidance work among the students. 

The annual review of higher educational statistics which he has been making for 
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several years appears for 1935 in the report of President Raymond Walters,?* of the 
University of Cincinnati, who shows a condition of unusual interest: “With one out 
of every twelve students having spare-time employment through Federal appropriation, 
numbers in college and universities of the United States are this year 6.6 per cent 
greater than in 1934, which in turn exceeded 1933 by 5 per cent.’ The percentage of 
the numerical increase in students is, therefore, about the same as the increase in those 
students who are this year being helped by the United States government. The report 
also shows that the rate of increase in colleges and universities under public control 
has been larger during the past decade and a half than in privately controlled institu- 
tions. The independent institution was once “overwhelmingly dominant” but it now 
appears to enroll a much smaller number of students. 

General problems of higher education are treated in a volume almost unique?® in 
that it discusses informally, intimately, but frankly some of the more significant recent 
developments and present problems in that confused area. The book, written pleasingly 
from the viewpoint of the college teacher, marked nowhere by dogmatism, brings to 
the foreground current criticisms of college teaching, some of the handicaps to teaching 
and learning, the proper education and preparation of the teacher, experimental methods 
and the safe use of the colleges as experimental laboratories, the measurement of 
abilities and achievements, and changes needed for improved teaching in the colleges. 
College teaching is not as ineffective as some critics have claimed, assert the authors 
who come energetically to the side of the college teacher without defending his faults or 
the faults of collegiate education which they, as Dean Christian Gauss, of Princeton,” 
and others*? would say are numerous. One of the most interesting chapters by Payne 
and Spieth is on ‘‘How Great Teachers Teach,” to which several people contributed, 
giving descriptions of the characteristics, qualities, and habits of David Starr Jordan, 
Henry Adams, William H. Kilpatrick, William Lyons Phelps, "An Anonymous Con- 
temporary Teacher of History,’ G. Stanley Hall, Mark Hopkins, Henry Marvin Bel- 
den, Franklin Paine Mall, and others. 

Todd points out the gulf that continues to exist between college students and 
those who teach in the colleges; Thwing, in his latest discussion of higher education, 
not only adds to his already wide contribution to the literature of the subject but 
treats of the organization and administration of colleges and universities; and the 
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Maguire, William A. Thompson, and Harriet Van Der Vate, The Effective and Ineffective College 
Teacher. New York: American Book Co. 
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book is significant also because it contains valuable advice out of a rich life for those 
younger administrators who presume to administer in the higher real ‘‘of mind and 
morals.’” Dean J. B. Johnston’s recent book consists of a collection of essays and ad- 
dresses he has been giving since he has been at the task of reorganizing the under- 
graduate work at the University of Minnesota where he has served for more than 
twenty years as dean of the College of Science, Literature, and Arts. The book could 
well be called New College Methods. Dean Johnston pleads especially for a more care- 
ful study of the needs, interests, and aptitudes of each individual student, and for 
more intelligent guidance. We must recognize the existence of various types of stu- 
dents who differ from one another and deserve different kinds of education, and stop 
trying by instruction to make all people alike and stop thinking that only research 
workers are worth while in higher institutions of learning. Dean Gauss would agree. 
Today college students require a wider range and variety of training than did those of a 
decade ago, because of the complexity of modern life. Throughout the volume is 
implied the fact of individual differences which higher educational institutions must 
recognize if they are to serve their students well. 

Tunis’ ‘Fellow Alumni of Mammoth” comes pretty near to burlesque but every- 
body who knows anything about the matter must be aware that there is some ballyhoo 
in the methods of some alumni secretaries and must know personally at least one Chuck 
Walker; for there is doubtless “a good deal of Chuck Walker in every alumni secretary, 
and a little of them all in Chuck.” The anonymous article, ‘I’m on Relief,’ by a gradu- 
ate ‘of a front-rank Eastern College,” tells of the methods of the relief workers 
(“reliefers’’), the humiliation of educated people on relief, and the vast number of 
such people who are on the relief rolls during what is called “the bloodless revolution,’ 
and the probs ible political effect (by 1940) of the FERA. “In time,” says the anonymous 
writer, ‘you will come to approve the idea of everybody having enough to eat. Steam 
yachts may not be passed round; but bread will be to those who can’t earn it; and 
the opportunity to earn it will be passed round to those able to work.” 

Suggestive also is The Progress of the American College in Two Decades, made 
up of four papers given at the annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges 
in 1935,?* by the following: President Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, ‘In 
Intellectual Awakening’; President Frederick C. Ferry, of Hamilton College, “In 
Social Appreciation”; Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt University, ‘In Social Insight’’ ; 
Rector James H. Ryan, of the Catholic University of America, ‘In Moral Control.” 
Aydelotte said, in effect: That our higher educational institutions “consider publicity 
desirable and consciously or unconsciously they come to consider those activities most 
important in which a wide circle of non-intelligent newspaper readers can most easily 
be interested. The result is such things as the grotesque exaggeration of the importance 
of competitive sports and extra-curricular activities, which are not bad in themselves 
but which are ov eremphasized in comparison with the intellectual and spiritual values 
for the realization of which our college exist.’"°° Asserted Ferry, in effect: That “the 
five arts generally, and music in particular, have in the last twenty years made much 
headway as a factor in the life of the American people.” He also noted that ‘‘in periods 
when stress and strain attend the conditions of ordinary living, there is great need of 
the refreshment and relief which the fine arts provide.” 

* Ihid., 208. 
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Professor Mims, in this symposium, took off his gloves and went with apostolic 
energy after the new social salvationists, calling Harry Elmer Barnes and George §, 
Counts, not to mention the intellectual and official New Dealers, by their names. In 
this treatment Mims raises ‘‘certain questions’ on and expresses “certain doubts” about 
the contention of the social frontiersmen that they can build a new social order through 
the schools. Dr. Mims does not think that they are able to do so,** nor does Newton 
Edwards,*? who points out some of the educational implications of the Social forces 
that play upon the schools from without, and definitely disagrees with those who would 
have teachers “reach for power and make the most of it,” and with those also who 
would place upon the schools ‘‘squarely the responsibility of creating a new social 
order.”’** The essential social mission of the school is to develop social intelligence, a 
task which calls for the better preparation of teachers. 

The two severe indictments of higher education by Dean Christian Gauss and 
John Kiernan, well-known sports writer, appeared the same week. Dean Gauss con- 
cludes, among other things, that the trouble is not that alumni are born dumb, but 
become “‘so in the process of the years. . . . This fatty degeneration of too many alumni 
goes back to a vice not yet eradicated from our college system.” As undergraduates 
these people were required to submit to “forced feeding’’ and when their supervised 
diet stopped their education also stopped. They were not self-supporting intellectually 
and culturally. The college gave them bad habits of intellectual dependence which has 
seemed to increase with their years. Emphasis by the colleges upon the theory that a 
college education has a high economic value, high specialization for business preparation, 
the lack of ‘‘any spiritual core” in the college curriculum, the growing neglect of the 
humanities, and complacency generally, are some of the causes of the sad condition 
about which Dean Gauss writes. “Even in what is still called the college of liberal 
arts, the students may be graduated with a bachelor-of-arts degree and never have taken 
a single course in any of the arts, and be so ignorant of philosophy that he cannot tell 
you the difference between a problem in ethics and a hole in the ground.” A college 
graduate may know all about advertising but he whines when he loses in the stock 
market. As a group college alumni possess almost “no common ideal which differenti- 
ates them as a class from the rest of the population.” 

Emphasis upon athletics, which Kiernan calls ‘Dementia Americana,”” and the 
hysteria of fraternity life are also chalked up as obstacles to real education in the col- 
leges. Judd would probably agree with Dean Gauss on the subject of athletics.** Al- 
though “research,” which has become a large word, has brought great benefits to the 
race, our graduate schools are slowly beginning to become aware that it is not possible 
to make competent researchers out of all Ph.D.’s. It is, thinks Dean Gauss, useless to 
undertake to make Einsteins, Comptons, and Millikans out of our students. The test of 
education, he says, is the ability “to deal with the unexpected, to meet disaster, and 
still get something out of life. To give this to students calls for a different training 
from that which most of them have been receiving.” Estimating the annual college 
enrollment at a million students and at three million, the number of living alumni who 
have spent one or more years in the colleges, it is reasonable to assume that they are a 
larger body than the United States had under arms during the World War. But, as a 
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group, “they certainly have never made anything like the impact upon our American 
life that, for better or worse, we must ascribe to the American Legion.”’ Kiernan’s article 
seems to indicate that this part of higher education is recovering from the depression. So 
also does Alan Gould, a well-known sports writer for the Associated Press, who dis- 
cussed the problem in a significant dispatch released by that news-gathering agency 
for publication December 22, 1935, when he noted that the “subject of recruiting and 
subsidizing college athletes, particularly football players of grade A quality, has been 
dealt with in a few million words by the best orators of the intercollegiate world.” 
Kiernan finds it almost as “impossible to keep up with the eccentricities and contradic- 
tions that revolve around football” as Dean Gauss finds it difficult to explain the in- 
consistencies in other higher educational practices. Both football and learning are good 
to engage in and to watch but if these campus insanities and inanities continue the 
only relief from football “may lie in closing down the stadia and giving the game 
back to the Indians,” as Kiernan concludes. Improvement in the bad condition about 
which Dean Gauss complains can be made, he thinks, only when the colleges take 
time out “to humanize our students and inculcate a deeper sense of responsibility.” 
This reform can be worked only when professors and alumni rid themselves of “that 
complacency which has been and is now the greatest single obstacle that bars significant 
advance upon any wide front in American college education.” 

The Chicago College Plan*® is the first official report of the philosophy, content, 
and administration of the ‘New College Plan’’ about which much has been said. 
It tells about the reorganization of the University of Chicago, how the Syllabi of the 
courses are prepared, describes the four introductory general courses and the compre- 
hensive examinations, gives sidelights on the relations of students and faculty and on 
the results of the examinations, and concludes with a summary of the principal features 
of the “New College Plan.” Here and there throughout the book, which should be 
examined in connection with J. B. Johnston’s Education for Democracy, discussed else- 
where in this review as an account, in part, of The General College of the University of 
Minnesota which also has been widely publicized, are important documents, class 
schedules, faculty reports, and examination records. Both of these books, written by 
eminent men, show that more common sense must be used in the direction of higher 
education, that students are not alike, that they have different abilities and interests, 
and that they should be studied and advised as individuals. There is, of course, no com- 
plete agreement about the merits of either the Chicago or the Minnesota Plan within 
the campus or outside.** There is, however, considerable evidence that more study of 
the needs of students has been going on in these two institutions, as at Columbia and 
a few other places, than goes on at most of the many collegiate institutions of the 
United States. Critics should be slow to condemn honest attempts to improve the 
guidance and instruction of the college youth of the country. 

Revolt on the Campus should be included in the literature on higher education. 
The author of this book contends that, by and large, college students and faculties 
in the United States are restricted in their activities and utterances by business interests, 
trustees, and administrative officers. To prove his contention he cites scores of cases 
drawn from all over the country. The book, which seems to be carefully done, has 
fire in it. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Publication and discussion of administration and supervision and of finance con- 
tinue to be wide, but space does not permit a lengthy review of materials in this field. 
As already stated, this article does not include many doctoral dissertations, not even a 
list of them. Such studies as these, however, continued to appear in large numbers 
during the year 1935. Doctors’ Theses in Education** show a list of 797 theses de- 
posited with the Office of Education prior to September 15, 1934, available for inter- 
library loans. Not all of the theses listed have been published. Many of them are in 
typescript. Of the thirty-five that were published by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, during the year ending June 
30, 1935, the following were in the general field of educational administration: 
Extra Costs and Incidental Costs in the Erection of School Buildings,?* The Social Un- 
derstanding of the Superintendent of Schools,®® Potential Economies in Reorganization 
of Local School Attendance Units,*° Teacher Certification in Ohio,* State Supervision 
and Regulation of Budgetary Procedure in Public School Systems,** Letters of Recom- 
mendation,*® Secondary Education under Different Types of District Organization, 
County Unification in Kansas,*° Size of Local Unit for Administration and Supervision 
of Public Schools,4® and Centralizing Tendencies in the Administration of Public 
Education.** 

Strayer’s study of centralizing tendencies in public educational administration is 
based upon an intensive examination of legislation since 1900 for public schools in three 
states: North Carolina, Maryland, and New York. He finds that centralizing tendencies 
in North Carolina have been closely related to state educational support, based on 
taxable values and the cost of maintaining a minimum school term and program. 
Centralization of public educational administration in Maryland has come about through 
supervision rather than administrative control. The county unit has served well in this 
state. The author finds that ‘New York State has been handicapped in its attempt to 
provide for equality of educational support by the large number and many types of 
local districts which have prevailed throughout the State.’"** Among the general con- 
clusions of Strayer is: ‘Centralizing tendencies should be encouraged when they attempt 
to insure adequate financial support, competent personnel, necessary physical equip- 
ment, and essential school organization.”’*® 

Two books which are avowedly not scientific, “not written by the most outstanding 
educator in America,’ which have not been adopted by the leading universities and 
are not the most important books on education during recent years, as author and pub- 
lisher modestly assert, are nevertheless unusual and helpful books both because of the 
common sense which they contain and the refreshing style in which they are written. 
One of them,*° a sequel to an earlier book"! recently revised, deals with the human side 
of school administration and with “the generally neglected and more elusive factors’ 
which account in part for the differences between one principal and another. The 
chapters, taking the form of letters from “William H. Patterson, teacher and principal 
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for over forty years,” to his son, John Henry Patterson, a young principal in the 
Saffire city school system, deal with practical subjects. The young man is told, among 
other things, that no matter how successful he may have been as a teacher he will 
need “a new bag of tricks” to be a successful principal; that he should keep out of 
educational politics; how to handle local squabbles; why he should allow a teacher to 
cry on his shoulder if it does any good; and how to avoid being made an office boy 
by the school. 
"The earlier book, equally as breezy as the companion volume, contains advice “from 
William H. Patterson at Sunny Cove, to his son, John,’ who has just received a 
diploma from Normal Teachers College and a position in the Saffire City Schools. 
The advice is woven into sprightly discussions of: teaching school is not all joyrides; 
that the most efficient teacher, outside the school, “is a 50-50 cross between a book- 
worm and a politician”; that there is danger that an inexperienced teacher may be 
“fooled by jelly-bean English and grammar books’’; that something more than good 
teaching is necessary for success; that “shabby feathers make shabby clothes’’ ; that even 
a minister cannot always tell the truth ‘‘and get away with it”; that tact must be used, 
but deception will not work; that there is no “higher or nobler work than creative 
teaching.”’ Other bits of advice are on ways and means of managing the superintendent, 
how to fool the janitor, and a warning of the “knot holes in the Board of Education.” 
These books are different from the conventional treaties on educational administration, 
and are even a bit home-spun, but they are likely to do some good. 

The Research Bulletin®* of the National Education Association during 1935 in- 
cluded four publications that should be mentioned here: The Nation’s School Build- 


ing Needs, Salaries of School Employees, 1934-35, Creating Social Intelligence, and 
The Teacher's Economic Position, which throw much light on actual educational 
conditions in the United States in 1935. Administration, supervision, finance, teacher 
education, and curriculum are discussed more or less in a wide variety of periodical 
literature and somewhat by Counts’ Soctal Foundations of Education, Newlon’s Edu- 
cational Administration as Social Policy, Judd’s Education and Social Progress, and 
Bagley’s Education and Emergent Man, already noted. To these should here be added 
Redirecting Education in the United States,** which consists of essays that emphasize 
the need for more social education in a codperative democracy; Social Change and 
Education,°* which presents arguments for social democracy; and Education in a 
Changing World,®° which was published in England under the title The School in a 
Changing Civilization, and which maintains that the ‘‘aim of education is the creation 
of civilized communities,” and that social living can be prepared for only by engaging 


in social life. 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Interest in adult education continued to increase during the past year, with wide- 


spread inquiry and discussion. The increasing number of publications in this field 
has become somewhat impressive and reveal a growing interest on the part of workers 
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in adult education and an increasing public desire for guidance and leadership in this 
important field.** 

Interest in adult education has been promoted especially by the Journal of Adult 
Education.** Volume VII of that publication is full of valuable articles and discussion 
of various aspects of the subject. In the initial number of the volume®* Charles A. 
Beard asks whether the interests of adult education shall emphasize “practical” or 
“cultural” subjects and answers by asserting “that the task before us is not that of 
sharpening the antithesis between the practical and the cultural” but of uniting them; 
President F. P. Keppel, of the Carnegie Corporation, in the same number warns against 
over-estimating “the degree and rapidity” of change which is always taking place, if 
not always with the present tempo;°® in Number Two of Volume VII® Nathaniel 
Peffer argues that ‘‘adult education is limited by the foundation that is laid for it 
in earlier education and it can go no higher than that education will support.’’®? Un- 
less the elementary, secondary schools and the colleges to their task well “nothing else 
will make up for the deficiency except for the rare individual who would educate 
himself in any environment, under any circumstances, with or without institutional 
help.”*? And Dorothy Canfield Fisher urges an understanding of the connection “be- 
tween the practice of adult education and the machine age’’®’ and insists that programs 
of adult education should be “not merely pleasing entertainment for the spare time 
created by labor-saving machines’’ nor the creation of jobs for the unemployed, but 
programs of human development that represent the effort of our race to learn how to 
live and how to keep its mental and moral health in conditions that are new to it. 
Professor Edward Lee Thorndike, in Number Four of Volume VII discusses the content 
of adult education and pleads vigorously for the necessity of mastery of factual in- 
formation in all fields instead of memory of terminologies.** Adult education, he 
hopes, “will cherish the distribution of solid information as one of its chief aims. By all 
means keep it free from pedantry, but bear in mind that the vice of the pedant is 
not his store of information. That is, indeed, the best thing about him. His vices are 
dogmatism and conceit, and these are found as often in ignorant men as in learned 
men.”** Controversial questions, he believes, ‘are /east suitable of all for discussion,” 
and “that if men knew, say, five hundred fundamental facts about human nature, gov- 
ernment, law, business, and industry, as well as they now know certain fundamental 
facts about space, time, motion, numbers and words, color, horses, cows, wheels and 
levers, automobiles and typewriters, soap and water, bread and milk, and the like, 
they would manage themselves as individuals, communities, and nations very much 
better.’’®? 

Important books in the field of adult education include Edward Lee Thorndike’s 
Adult Interests,°* Morse A. Cartwright’s Ten Years of Adult Education,®® John W. 
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Studebaker’s The American Way: Democracy at Work in the Des Moines Forums,™® 
Jerome H. Bentley's The Adjustment Service, A Report of An Experiment in Adult 
Guidance,’ Ralph A. Beals’ Aspects of Post-Collegiate Education,"» What Makes A 
Book Readable, by William S. Gray and Bernice E. Leary,"® Joseph K. Hart’s Education 
for An Age of Power,"* Frank E. Hill’s The School in The Camps,’® Charles H. Comp- 
ton’s Who Reads What?** H. A. Overstreet’s A Guide to Civilized Leisure,** Leisure— 
A Suburban Study, by George A. Lundberg, Mirra Kamarovsky, and Mary Alice Mc- 
Inery,"® Alvin Johnson, Deliver Us from Dogma,’® entirely concerned with adult edu- 
cation, and The Diffusion of Knowledge,®° which is a list of books made possible en- 
tirely or in part by grants from Carnegie Corporation of New York between 1911 
and 1935, and two useful bibliographies on the subject of adult education: Adult 
Education by Wray H. Congdon and David D. Henry,*t and W. M. Proctor’s An- 
notated Bibliography on Adult Education.*? 

Professor Thorndike, viewing the whole problem of adult education, as a public 
policy, employs his wide knowledge as a psychologist and experimenter, describes the 
causes which prevent adults from learning less than they could learn, discusses in- 
dividual differences in adults, materials of instruction for adult learners, and in many 
other ways gives guidance for workers in the field of adult education and for persons 
who plan to become teachers of adults. Cartwright reviews the adult education move- 
ment in the United States for the period from 1925 to 1935, tells of the work of the 
American Association for Adult Education since its organization in 1926, and of the 
founding of the Journal of Adult Education, shows the influence of the association 
through its publications, annual meetings, and through the use of its facilities of 
advice and guidance, and sees reason to hope “that the adult educational happenings 
of the decade just closing constitute definite progress on the road to a national culture, 
and that . . . they indicate a change in our national process of evaluation of that which 
comprises the good life.’’* 

Studebaker tells in an interesting manner of the experiment which began in the 
city schools of Des Moines in 1933 when he was superintendent of schools there, an 
experiment which has attracted wide interest in the country. The purpose of this 
“experiment in Des Moines was exchange of information and point of view.” The 
attempt was to provide ‘“‘mass education for civic literacy,’ and the success and sig- 
nificance of the work are described and presented. Throughout the book emphasis is 
given to the need of free discussion in a democracy. Bentley tells of the organization, 
purpose, and work of the Adjustment Service in New York City, which set up a 
program of general counseling for sixteen thousand anxious and perplexed adults, 
“from seventeen to seventy; from all walks of life.” The experiment demonstrated 
the need for guidance service, served many people in a short time, at costs that were not 
excessive, and showed the need for further experimentation in this important field. 
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Beals’ report was intended to supplement W. B. Shaw’s Alumni and Adult Education 
which was published in 1929, as an introductory survey by the American Association 
for Adult Education. The present report contains the results of hundreds of inter- 
views with persons interested in post-collegiate education and numerous visits to cam- 
puses throughout the country and gives emphasis to the importance of viewing educa- 
tion as a continuous life process. Gray and Leary show that at least half of the population 
cannot read easily and with understanding much of the materials available for adults, 
notwithstanding the continued emphasis of the three R’s in the schools; Hart raises the 
question whether we can develop in this country an education which will enable us 
safely to enjoy the new technological age, points out the conflict between “culture and 
technology, the cultural sterility of modern technology and of current academic school- 
ing, and discusses the need for educational statesmanship. 


THE CURRICULUM AND RELATED INTERESTS 


Space does not permit an extended account of publication on and discussion of the 
curriculum, especially in its relation to social reconstruction, and the rdle of education 
in the present economic and social situation. For the past year or two this subject has 
held a large place on the American educational stage. Hundreds of periodical articles, 
numerous books, and many official reports of state and national educational organiza- 
tions have been issued on it. Many states have conducted revised curriculum studies and 
published new courses of study. The Proceedings of the National Education Association 
for 1935, a large volume, had much to say directly or indirectly on it.8* Recent books 
on the subject include Curriculum Development, which deals with the new concepts, 
aims, and principles of curriculum building and brings together a mass of current 
material and a comprehensive bibliography; The Transitional Public School,®* A Social 
Basis of Education® Review of Educational Research: The Curriculum,®® Suggested 
Procedures for Curriculum Construction and Course of Study Building, 1934-35,%° 
Handbook for Curriculum Study,®° and Outstanding Courses of Study,®' to list only a 
few. Apparently there has been a wider publication on the social studies than on any 
other part of the curriculum.” 

Freedom of Teaching. Closely connected with the wide discussion of the cur- 
riculum, especially in the social subjects, has appeared a fresh agitation of the subject 
of freedom of teaching, tenure, and loyalty oaths, now required in about twenty states.* 
* Washington, D.C.: National Education Association. 

* H. L. Caswell and D. S. Campbell. New York: American Book Co. 

*C. D. Mead and F. W. Orth. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 

HS. Tuttle. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1934. 

** American Educational Research Association. Washington, D.C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1934. ; 

® Raleigh, N.C.: Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1934. 

” Austin, Texas: Office of State Department of Education, 1934. 

* H. B. Bruner. Cleveland: Western Reserve University. 

* Caswell and Campbell, op. cit., 576 ff. ; 
* William H. Kilpatrick, ‘‘Loyalty Oaths—A Threat to Intelligent Teaching,” Social Frontier, 
I (June, 1935), 10-15; “Where Civil Liberties Stand Today,” The New Republic (June 26, 1935); 
“More About Teachers’ Oaths,’ School and Society, XLII (October 12, 1935); D. L. Marsh, 
‘Teachers’ Oaths and Academic Freedom,” School and Society, XLII (November 9, 1935), 651- 
653; William McAndrew, “Let Freedom Ring,” School and Society, XLII (August 3, 1935); 
“Loyalty Oaths for Teachers,” School and Society, XLII (August 24, 1935); “Loyalty Hysteria, 
School and Society, XLII (December 7, 1935)—an editorial by McAndrew appears in each issue 
of School and Society. “Harvard and the Massachusetts Teachers’ Oaths,” Christian Century 
(October 16, 1935) ; “Loyalty Oaths for Teachers,” School Review (October, 1935) ; William H. 
Kilpatrick, George S. Counts, and Jesse H. Newlon, ‘The New Attack on Freedom of Teaching, 
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Somewhat distinctive in American educational journalism is The Social Frontier® 
which was established in October, 1934, as a “journal of educational criticism and 
reconstruction.” It is edited by George S. Counts, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and William H. Kilpatrick, also of that institution, serves as chairman of 
the Board of Directors of this new journal. By December, 1935, this young but ener- 
getic journal had blistered its way to Volume II, No. 3, without being suppressed or 
its sponsors jailed, although it had kept only half of its public promise: to criticise. The 
educational world is still waiting for the fulfillment of the other half of its promise: 
to reconstruct education. The editors and sponsors of this extraordinary vehicle of edu- 
cational vitriolation have looked from pedagogical Dan to academic Beersheba and 
found that “Tis all barren!” 

TEACHER EDUCATION 


One of the impressive facts about the American people is their apparent devotion 
to the cause of education. In view of this, it is difficult to believe that the American 
states give so little attention to the selection and preparation of the teachers in the 
public schools, says a very important discussion of the subject,®° which gives a clear 
over-view of the problem. Until very recently the United States ranked lowest among 
the civilized nations of the world in the attention given to this responsibility. Standards 
for the preparation of teachers have advanced greatly during the past decade or two 
but they are still far below European standards. In only a few states do the standards 
for teachers in the elementary schools of this country compare at all favorably with 
standards of such teachers in Scotland, Germany, and Japan. Immaturity of the teachers, 
the short period of their service in the schools and low educational standards are 
among the causes of this condition. The National Survey of the Education of Teachers,® 
recently completed, shows that the median age of teachers in the elementary schools in 
1930 is twenty-seven years. Their median teaching experience is about ten years and 
their median education is not more than two and one-half years beyond the high 
school. About one-fourth of the teachers in the elementary schools of this country in 
1930 had less than two years of education beyond high school, a standard that was 
recognized fifteen years ago as the lowest respectable minimum for elementary teachers. 
While standards of preparation for teachers in high schools in this country have gen- 
erally been higher than those for teachers in elementary schools, nevertheless in 1930 
one out of every eight teachers in senior high schools and 40 per cent of the teachers 
in the juniors high schools had less than four years of college work. Moreover, high- 
school graduates entering teacher-training institutions appear generally not as capable 
as those high-school graduates who go into other professions. 


Journal of the National Education Association, XXIV (February, 1935); Florence C. Hanson, 
“Loyalists’ Oaths,” The Social Frontier, 11 (November, 1935), 47-49; editorial, ‘Loyalty Oaths,” 
The Social Frontier,’ 11 (December, 1935), 67-68; Jesse H. Newlon, “The Place of the Educa- 
tional Profession in the National Life,” School and Society, XLII (July 20, 1935), 79-84; 
Edward H. Reisner, “Academic Freedom and Radical Propaganda,’ Teachers College Record, 
XXXVII (November, 1935), 89-93; William H. Kilpatrick, “Limitations Upon Academic Free- 
dom for Public School Teachers,” Teachers College Record, XX XVII (November, 1935), 94-99; 
I. L. Kandel, “Academic Freedom for Teachers,” Teachers College Record, XXXVII (December, 
1935), 188-196; Edgar W. Knight, “Academic Freedom and Noblesse Oblige,” Teachers College 
Record, XX XVII (December, 1935), 179-187. 

“Published monthly during the academic year, October through June, at 534 West 124th 
Street, New York City. 

* William C. Bagley, “The Price of Poor Teaching,” Survey Graphic, XXIV (May, 1935), 
223-226. 


” Washington, D.C.: United States Office of Education. 
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The most important publication on the subject of teacher education during the 
past year is The National Survey of the Education of Teachers.** This study was made 
under the immediate direction of E. S$. Evenden, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
with the assistance of a competent board of consultants, professional advisory com- 
mittee, survey staff, special advisers, research assistants and associate members of the 
staff. This survey, the most thoroughgoing ever made of teacher education in the 
United States, deals with teacher personnel, teacher education curricula, education of 
negro teachers, special survey studies; and the concluding volume contains a summary 
and interpretation by Professor Evenden. Volume I, prepared by Gilbert L. Betts, 
Benjamin W. Frazier, and Guy C. Gamble, consists of a selected bibliography on the 
education of teachers rather than on teaching. It is annotated, provided with an author 
index, a subject index, and a double system of cross references—probably the most 
complete bibliography ever made on the subject. The bibliography contains references on 
accrediting and standardizing, administration and organization, buildings and equip- 
ment, business and finance, comparative education of teachers (foreign countries) , cur- 
ricular and instructional provisions for teacher preparation, evaluation of the education 
of teachers, history of the education of teachers, in-service education of teachers, place- 
ment and selection of teachers, surveys, and comprehensive studies of the education of 
teachers. 

Volume II of this study®* deals with the age, sex, marital status, and teaching ex- 
perience of teachers; the extent, source, and nature of the education of teachers; sub- 
jects taught by high-school teachers; and many other topics. Recommendations are 
made concerning the raising of the professional qualifications of public-school teachers, 
student personnel and professional teachers, and staff personnel of institutions of 
higher education. 

Volume III®*® deals with the progress and scope of teacher education, admission and 
selection of prospective teachers, curriculum of normal schools and teachers colleges, 
policies and practices in teachers colleges and normal schools, the general education 
of teachers, teacher-education curricula in universities, colleges and junior colleges, 
institutional innovations and curriculum trends in subject matter fields, the graduate 
curriculum for teachers, the training school and the education of teachers, and many 
other topics. 

Volume IV‘ deals with the professional preparation of elementary teachers, 
secondary teachers, the college staff, curriculum offerings and practices in the prepara- 
tion of Negro teachers, and the administrative practices and policies in institutions for 
the education of Negro teachers. With the increased demands on the teaching pro- 
fession “the deficiencies which exist in the qualifications of the Negro teachers are 
disquieting.’ 

Volume V 1°? contains the history of the professional education of teachers in the 
United States prior to 1839, between 1839 and 1865, between 1865 and 1890, and 
from 1890 to 1933. This is one of the most useful of all the volumes in the Sarvey. 


* Washington, D.C.: United States Office of Education. Six vols. 

" Teacher Personnel in the United States. Prepared by E. S. Evenden, Guy C. Gamble, and 
Harold G. Blue. 

” Teacher Education Curricula. Prepared by Earle U. Rugg, Wesley E. Peik, Frank K. Foster, 
Walton C. John, and Robert B. Raup. 

'” Education of Negro Teachers. Prepared by Ambrose Caliver. 

™ Tbid., 110. 

Special Survey Studies. Prepared by Benjamin W. Frazier, Gilbert L. Betts, Walter J. Green- 
lief, Douglas Waples, Ned H. Dearborn, Mabel Carney, and Thomas Alexander. 
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Especially useful also is Part VIII, the training of teachers in Europe.1°* Volume VI? 
discusses the development of the Survey itself, conditions before 1930, the need for 
making the preparation of teachers more professional, means of controlling the demand 
and the supply of teachers, and principles and problems of teacher education in the 
United States. Among the principles are: the responsibility of the State for the estab- 
lishment of standards for the preparation of teachers; the importance of the teacher 
in a democracy; needed professional knowledge of teachers. 

The National Survey of the Education of Teachers should be examined in con- 
nection with The Education of Teachers.1°° This study deals with selective admission 
and promotion, curricula content and pattern, directed teaching, teacher demand, sup- 

ly and certification, and contains some of the recommendations of Te National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers. 


8 Thid., 385-456 

4 Summary and Interpretation. Prepared by E. S. Evenden. 

0 Thid., 243 ff. 

™ The National Society of College Teachers of Education, Yearbook No. XXIII of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
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Time measured in the backward glance down the years from 1950, time alone 
can truly appraise the events of 1935 and place them in their proper order in the frame- 
work of history. Now, so close to the mad swirl of events at home and abroad, the most 
that can be done is to point out those which time is most likely to cut deep and in- 
eradicable in the pages of history. 


THE YEAR IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Italian-Ethiopian War. At the turn of the year comment upon a little border clash 
in Africa was made in these words: “. . . even this border clash between Abyssinian 
and Italian troops, may expose the whole fabric of interwoven aims and ambitions, and 
cast into the lap of the League an international dispute of the first magnitude” (Febru- 
ary, 1935).* From a minor conflict this incident grew to a be a major dispute command- 
ing the closest attention and straining all the diplomatic skill of the great powers of 
Europe and arousing the active interest of all other nations as well. 

Chief among the steps in its development were: (1) the clash at Ualual and 
Ethiopia's appeal to the League as the year opened; (2) the Franco-Italian agreement 
by which these two nations, with the subsequent implied approval of Great Britain, 
Soviet Russia, and several smaller European states, came to an understanding con- 
cerning their interests and possessions in Africa (March, 1935) ; (3) Italy’s increasing 
war preparations throughout the spring and summer; (4) the disintegration of the 
coalition of great powers which had defeated Germany and had sustained the 1919 
peace treaties in subsequent years (see, Current History, January, 1936: “The Year's 
Tangled Diplomacy,” by Frank H. Simonds) ; (5) the crisis in late August and all 
through September as the great powers and the League sought to arrange a conciliation 
(October and November, 1935); (6) the outbreak of the war in October, followed 
swiftly by the League’s judgment that Italy had violated the Covenant, and the 
League’s applications of sanctions (December, 1935); and finally, (7) there is the 
amazing Laval-Hoare “peace” proposal in the middle of December which would have 
dismembered Ethiopa; and by handing more than half of it over to Italy, would have 
richly rewarded Mussolini for what Anthony Eden called ‘‘an international crime.” 

No point now can be gained by discussing the terms of a proposal which aroused 
such world-wide indignation and was so summarily rejected, even by one of its sponsors. 
The League tabled the proposal and decided henceforth to do its own negotiating 
The retributions have all been made. Premier Stanley Baldwin made public apology. 
Samuel Hoare, one of the negotiators, resigned his office. Anthony Eden, against the 
proposal from the start and compelled by a sense of duty to present the plan to the 
League, was appointed in his place. M. Laval, after a weak explanation of his part 
in the negotiations, has been barely sustained in office on a plea for confidence. Even 
Mussolini, too slow to act upon the program because he tried to play the actor to the 
end, has become the butt of covert criticism in his own country. Thus all the speeches 


* Throughout this review the months enclosed in parentheses refer to the issues of The Social 
Studies containing a more detailed treatment of the events and conditions reviewed. 
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and the evidence is in, and the price of the move has been paid, but the mystery of 
why such a proposal was ever made in the first instance remains unsolved. It must 
have been secret information of the most impelling sort and from most authentic 
sources to induce Great Britain, only two weeks after the general election affirmed her 
strong stand for sanctions against Italy, to turn about so completely and offer Mussolini 
even more than his armies have won in the field. No end of explanations can be 
offered to account for so surprising a move. The speeches made, with the exception of 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement before the House of Commons, are all unsatisfactory, 
evasive and even hypocritical. Sir Samuel’s speech appears to be the most sincere, the 
most honest, and perhaps the best explanation of the amazing deal. It is worth reading 
—as it is given in the December 20, 1935 issue of the New York Times—not only for 
the light it sheds upon this proposal, but for what is clearly written between the lines 
about the critical state of world affairs. 

The oil sanctions, originally set for December 12 and obscured by the uproar 
over the peace proposal, will come before the League again in January. The United 
States gave powerful aid to this sanction by the action of Harold Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior, but when it was seen that the League failed to follow upon the American 
lead, the administration beat a hasty and chagrined retreat. Italy seems to be feeling 
the pressure of economic sanction because her people are being called upon to make 
sacrifices that usually come only when the nation nears the end of easily available re- 
sources. Drastic measures in government control over industry, transportation, and 
finance also support the view that Italy is commencing to feel the pinch. In the field 
her armies are not rolling up the brilliant successes expected of them. In fact they have 
had to yield several positions and their forces are continuously harassed by the strategic 
guerilla warfare of the Ethiopians. So much has the force of world opinion, the 
squeeze of economic sanctions, and the disappointments in the field, broken through the 
censorships and propaganda, that Mussolini has been forced to explain the circumstances 
to his council and the Italian people. And when the chief has to justify himself in the 
eyes of his henchman, it is time to speculate upon the security of his position. 

German Re-armament. Less spectacular but very significant in the year’s record 
of notable events is Germany's open and feverish re-armament. By Hitler’s defiant an- 
nouncement last spring the cloak of secrecy was torn from German military preparations 
and the nation was committed to universal military service and the establishment of a 
large peacetime army (May, 1935). By a decree published November 28, all men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 (55 in East Prussia, as a straw to indicate a possible first 
move) are constituted active reservists “to an extent annually determined by the War 
Minister.”” As the year progressed the power of the Army in domestic affairs has 
grown until with the formal establishment of the Soldier's League on December 21, 
the reconstituted German Army has become virtually supreme in the lives of Germans 
throughout the country, even against the Nationalist Socialist Party. This has been a 
strange struggle and it may ultimately force Hitler’s hand with the result either of an 
overturn within the country or the precipitation of a European war. 

Reconstitution of the army is the last step which Germany can take in safety to 
tid herself of the shackles of the Versailles Treaty. The dangerous road to restoration 
of her colonies and territorial unity now stretches before her. It is inevitable that Ger- 
many must and will set her foot on this path. When she does, all Europe will be aroused 
and the peace of the world will be profoundly shaken. 
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Breakdown of the United Front. Associated with Germany’s re-armament are two 
other events which have strongly influenced world politics throughout the last half of the 
year. The one is the Stresa Conference in April through which the great powers by com- 
mon action sought to curb German activities on arms and in Central Europe. Almost 
as soon as the united front was achieved it began to break down, and the other im- 
portant event may be said to have added the finishing touches. This was the British- 
German naval ratio agreement concluded early in the summer. At the expense of up- 
setting European diplomacy, agitating France and leading her to support Italy in 
Africa in return for Italian support in Europe, and arousing fear in Soviet Russia, this 
naval agreement gave Great Britain a doubtful assurance that Germany would not 
build a fleet in excess of 35 per cent of the British strength. Even now Hitler gives 
indication of his dissatisfaction with the bargain. Looked at from almost any angle of 
European politics, this was a bargain without benefit to any nation, including the 
parties themselves, while the mischief it has caused has been immense. 

Aryanism, Paganism, and Refugees. Throughout the year, Hitler has pushed on 
with his campaign against the churches and the Jews, particularly against the latter 
by the Nuremberg laws of last September. In his letter of December 27, resigning the 
post of High Commissioner for Refugees (Jewish and other) Coming From Ger- 
many, James G. McDonald, declared: ‘The intensified persecution in Germany threatens 
the pauperization or exile of hundreds of thousands of Germans—men, women, and 
children—not only Jews but also the ‘non-Aryan’ Christians treated as Jews, and Protes- 
tants and Catholics who in obedience to their faith and conscience dare to resist the 
absolute will of the National Socialist State.” This report which may be obtained I 
believe from the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., 
deserves widespread reading throughout the United States. It is an account, tragic 
because written under restrained emotions, describing the appalling persecutions, the 
horrible and inhuman compulsions, the misery, suffering and sacrifices, attendant upon 
a fanatical desire to make a whole race the scapegoat of political struggle and the 
sacrifice to pagan gods. 

Tension and Violence in the Far East. Similar to the African conflict, events in the 
Far East have been spread over the whole of the year. Economic and political dis- 
integration has held China powerless to help herself. Beginning with the clashes in 
Chahar early in January, the disturbances increased in number and intensity until 
June when a truce was arranged. This scarcely lasted through the summer, and toward 
the fall of the year the Japanese were again reported attempting to penetrate North 
China. These developments were climaxed by the “autonomy’’ movement now in full 
tide. Obviously threatened, encouraged and supported materially by Japan (who denied 
complicity when other powers made inquiries) this movement has already resulted in 
the virtual separation of two provinces—Hopei and Chahar—and now show signs of 
spreading until all five provinces of North China are separated from China and domi- 
nated by Japan. A glance at the map, showing the relation between the two provinces 
and the other three and the Mongolias as well, is almost convincing enough that the 
Japanese will not remain content with the present penetration. By one device or another 
and at opportune times, Japan will seek control over an area reaching from Shantung 
and the Yellow River to the borders of Russian Siberia. A serious conflict, far more 
dangerous than the Manchurian episode or the present African controversy, is brewing 
here. It is only a question of time, and contrary to the popular belief that in the Far 
East time moves only with the ages, in this case time is short. 
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With the failure of a Mongolian-Manchukuoan conference at Manchuli, clashes 
between Japanese-controlled Manchukuoans and Soviet-controlled Mongolians (Mon- 
golian People’s Republic) continue to agitate the vaguely defined borderlands between 
the two states. Control of Chahar together with Manchukuo gives Japan an enormous 
advantage in her attempt to round out the borders of her continental empire at the 
expense of Outer Mongolia and the Russian interests there. Soviet-Japanese diplomacy 
is marked by harsh words and bitter denunciations, but so far as Russia is concerned, 
European conditions would have to change materially before she would permit herself 
to be goaded into war with Japan. Well aware of this Japan has been wringing every 
drop of advantage the situation holds for extending her power on the Asiatic continent. 
Many observers feel that nothing at this time can stop her imperialist tendencies unless 
it be internal troubles. (See, two articles in the New Republic, December 25, 1935, 
and January 1, 1936, under the title “Will Japan Crack Up?” by T. A. Bisson and 
Guenther Stein.) 

Naval Armaments. The London Naval Conference opened December 9. It was 
called by Great Britain in the hope of avoiding an armaments race. The aim is to reach 
a new agreement to supplant the Washington Treaty denounced by Japan, and the 
London Treaty which expires by its own terms at the end of 1936. Headed by Norman 
H. Davis, the American delegation proposed a 20 per cent reduction below existing 
treaty tonnage, or a renewal of existing treaties, or failing that, an exchange of views 
“to discover other paths for mutual understanding which would at least prevent a 
naval race and avoid a disturbance of the equilibrium. . . .’’ But it is precisely the latter, 
a disturbance of the equilibrium, which the Japanese insist upon before they will 
consider mutual limitations or reductions. The existing 5-5-3 ratio, they declared, 
does not give them the security they feel their position in the world demands. In stating 
their views, the Japanese insisted upon a ‘common upper limit’’ which is her familiar 
claim for parity under another title. In an attempt to smooth over the fundamental 
conflict between the American and Japanese views, Great Britain suggested that each 
nation state its proposed building program and with that as a starting point the nations 
might explore the possibilities for concessions in the interest of limitation and reduc- 
tion. The Japanese held this to be the old ratio scheme in essence and indicated they 
would have to reject it. The conference had these views before it for study when it was 
agreed to adjourn until after the holidays, and meet again on January 6. 

Other Notable Events of 1935 in Foreign Affairs. Other events, less important 
only in the sense that they did not command first place in the world’s press day after 
day as did those described above, make the record of 1935 a significant one for the 
historian. 

The opening of the year witnessed a triumph for the League of Nations in the 
delicate task of holding the plebiscite in the Saar and arranging for the return of the 
territory to Germany in accordance with the Peace Treaty and the vote of the Saar- 
landers. Another gain for the League came from its action in raising the arms embargo 
against Bolivia and tightening it against Paraguay in the attempt by mild sanctions to 
compel peace in the Chaco dispute. In protest, Paraguay resigned from the League. 
Aside from its bearing in the African situation, the Franco-Italian understanding is 
equally important for its bearing upon German Re-armament, the Austrian situation, 
and European politics generally (March, 1935). 

In the spring, the revolt in Greece destroyed the power of Venizelos and those 
favoring the republican régime, established the dominance of Marshal Kondylis, and 
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thus paved the way for the royalist cowp in October and the restoration of the monarchy. 
King George was restored to the throne in November. While the way was thus made 
easy for the return of one King, another—King Prajadhipok of Siam—voluntarily 
renounced the throne rather than precipitate violence within his kingdom over con- 
flicting prerogatives and national policies. Late in March, Japan’s resignation from the 
League of Nations, formally executed by her in 1933, became effective without the 
expected clash over the mandated territories which Japan holds under the Peace 
Treaty. After long-drawn-out and stormy negotiations between Japan and Soviet Russia, 
the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway was consummated, removing at least one 
danger spot from Asiatic politics. 

As summer gave way to early fall the African conflict dominated European 
affairs. In October the Canadian elections swept Premier Bennett and the Conservative 
Party out of office and gave over the reins of government to Mackenzie King backed 
by overwhelming Liberal support. In England the following month, the Nationalist 
(Conservative) Government, making the most of recent economic gains and promising 
fidelity to the League and sanctions against Italy, was retained by a good margin in the 
national elections. Months of growing unrest were climaxed in Brazil by the outbreak 
of revolution in several areas, but the revolutionaries were quickly and successfully 
put down, at least for the time being. 

Early December was filled with discussions over the extension of League sanctions 
against Italy to oil, coal, iron, and several other war essentials. These in turn were 
thrust into the background by the ill-fated Anglo-French proposals. Rioting and violence 
in Egypt against Great Britain led King Fuad on December 12 to sign a rescript 
reinstating the 1923 Constitution. Sir Miles Lampson, the British High Commissioner, 
declared that the British Government did not object to the re-establishment of the 
Constitution. The situation there is still acute with agitation demanding complete inde- 
pendence and a treaty of alliance only with Great Britain. Gomez, dictator in Venezuela 
for twenty-seven years, died and a scramble for the power of succession began with 
at least one assassination already recorded. In Cuba, Carlos Mendietta suddenly resigned 
the Presidency and trouble is expected in choosing his successor in the elections set for 
January 10. A more peaceful and popularly accepted resignation took place when 
Dr. Thomas Masaryk relinquished the Presidency of Czechoslovakia to Eduard Benes, 
his closest collaborator in establishing the independence and guiding the new nation 
and now his political legatee. The year closed with Uruguay's announcement Decem 
ber 28 that relations between her and Soviet Russia were at an end because of her 
belief that the Soviet legation was active in fomenting unrest and communist uprisings 
within her territory and elsewhere in South America. Pressure upon Uruguay had come 
from Brazil and Argentina who claimed to be affected by Soviet propaganda. Since 
Uruguay was the only South American country to recognize the Soviet Government 
and established formal relations with her, Soviet Russia is now without representation 
anywhere on that continent. 


THE YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Spirit of 1935. The year began with the country shaking off the stupor and 
coming out of the daze into which it had been thrust by the bank collapse two years 
before. In the winter and spring of 1933, and even again in 1934, battered and be 
wildered by four years of deflation and suffering, the country seemed ready to accept 


almost any change in the orthodox way of doing things. And it did accept an extra- 
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ordinary body of legislation—at least in the preamble and provisions of the ‘must’ 
laws often rushed through Congress without copies available for the lawmakers and 
on the mere say so of the administration leaders. 

But after twelve months of the NRA, the blue eagle’s scream grated upon industry's 
ears and loud protests began to be heard. The Brain Trust’s cry of “Wolf! Wolf!”’, 
by which it rallied support behind new ideas, no longer alarmed the bankers, the 
industrialists and their political henchmen. The vested interests no longer believed 
capitalism was going to crumble. “Why look at all the people who own their own 
homes, automobiles, radios. Look at the millions of insurance policy-holders, the 
millions of savings accounts .. .”’ they pointed out. The country was just a little shaken, 
that was all. The people had gone on a spree. Didn't it happen many times before— 
in 1907, 1893, and 1873? And now that prosperity was really, if coyly, peeking around 
the corner again, we scare her away? Why get further tangled in all this regulation 
stuff ? Let us do things “the American way.” Get the government out of business; leave 
business alone; and the wheels of industry will be spinning again. Why business, 
declared its spokesmen in their convention late in 1934, business stands ready to spend 
twenty billion dollars 7f government will leave it alone. That was the spirit gaining 
headway at the beginning of 1935 even though the fall elections had given a strong 
endorsement to the acts and policies of the administration. It was a spirit which was 
to grow as the year wore on until it bore full fruit in a major offensive against the 
New Deal and all its works. 

It was a spirit echoed in Congress at the very outset of the session, when the law- 
nakers exhibited a firm determination not to serve as ‘rubber stamps’’ for the President, 
but to order their own deliberations and make their own laws free of executive dicta- 
tion and unhurried by administration leaders. Despite strong administration endorse- 
ment the Senate rejected the treaties designed to make the United States a member 
of the World Court. And yet at the same time, by an act of the previous Congress, the 
United States became a member of the International Labor Office, a body just as close 
to the League of Nations as was the World Court. 

Supreme Court Makes History. The Supreme Court nullified section 9c—the oil 
control provisions—of the NRA. For several weeks in February the country waited 
in exasperating suspense for the Court to have its say on the gold and monetary laws. 
When it spoke, it upheld the administration even though logic and the precedents 
had to be severely strained to do it (April, 1935). Later in the spring it followed this 
decision with one holding the Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage (moratorium) Act uncon- 
stitutional. It now has before it for decisions in January and February of 1936 some 
half a dozen cases on laws which are the very foundation stones of the New Deal. 

Demise of the NRA. By March the whole NRA structure had rapidly disintegrated. 
Industry had sabotaged it. State after state had withdrawn codperation. Labor was 
disgusted with it, although labor leaders as distinguished from the rank and file clung 
to it for reasons of their own. Government itself had become powerless to control the 
structure and keep it on the course marked out by the preamble of the Act which had 
set forth a high and praiseworthy ideal. The “partnership” of industry, labor, and 
government, hailed with such enthusiasm in the early summer of 1933, like so many 
other altruistic schemes, had rapidly dissolved in the strong and bitter acid of self- 
interest. By March the NRA was a ‘‘bear by the tail” in the hands of all three partners. 
So that it did not require much courage and it did not need the ponderous judicial 
tools of reason and precedent to carve its obituary. But the Supreme Court, as General 
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Hugh Johnson (of Blue Eagle fame) might have phrased it: “went into a solemn 
huddle over a crate of sick chickens and pulled out the Schechter decision.” The Presi- 
dent lashed out at the Court for its horse and buggy ways. For a few months a skeleton 
NRA was kept on display, but after Major Berry failed to rally American business to 
a second scheme in December, the skeleton was taken apart and its bones, by Presidential 
order effective January 1, laid away in the several regular government departments 
where they best fitted. A noble experiment was thus ended without leaving a skeleton 
in the New Deal closet. The ideals of the NRA were in truth magnificent. The provi- 
sions of the law itself were not so bad. But the way the law performed in action was 
as much an outrage to its parent, American economic life, as was the duckling to the 
hen that hatched it when it blithely took to the water. 

The 74th Congress Creates Great Problems and Controversies. For weeks Congress 
achieved almost nothing, and then it passed the $4,800,000,000 work relief bill. Carry- 
ing on through the spring to the middle of summer in a session comparing favorably 
with the long legislatures of history, the Congress passed a body of laws marked for 
its far-reaching effects and its highly controversial character. The mere mention of the 
titles of some of the principal acts makes prophecy a certainty that the full effects of 
these laws and the conflicts they will arouse will agitate American life for years to come. 
They are: the Social Security Act, the full import of which in cost and administration 
only now begins to break in upon the consciousness of the people; the work-relief 
bill with its gigantic appropriation; the Banking Act with its great potential influence 
on private finance, the monetary system and industry; the Act extending the RFC, the 
largest financial institution in the world, which in the closing week of December 
offered to loan millions of dollars to a railroad at a rate below any obtainable from 
private institutions; the Public Utilities Act, with its enormous possibilities of super- 
vision and control over a prime industry in American life—the power industry; the 
Bituminous Coal Conservation Act supplementing, by its control over the coal mining 
industry, the nation’s hold upon the power resources; the Wagner Labor Relations Act, 
designed to put enormous government power behind the voice of labor; the per- 
sistent drive toward government-owned power as shown by the Act amending, strength- 
ening, and broadening the powers of the TVA; and the Neutrality Act, marking out new 
foreign policies for the American nation and perhaps for the world as well. 

These are but a few of the extraordinary laws passed by Congress—an independent 
Congress relative to its two predecessors—in the year just closed. 

The Calm Before the Storm. With the coming of fall, the President announced 
a breathing spell. He defended his past acts at stopping places on his trip across the 
country. He turned to the “right’’ as the radical journals are pleased to charge, meaning 
that he and his administrators favored and conciliated private business and the vested 
interests, deferred to the opinions of private bankers, curtailed spending and otherwise 
practiced economy, issued government regulations with a velvet hand, and announced 
a smaller budget for 1936-1937, and a mild, inoffensive legislative program for the 
Congress now in session. He put the neutrality law into operation against Italy and 
Ethiopia and carried it just far enough to pinch American business and its profits on 
raw materials and war essentials—and then he stopped, as the League of Nations 
stopped, just short of effective sanctions. On November 29, American munitions manu- 
facturers were subjected to government registry, license and control by an Act of Con- 
gress passed last August. November saw the end of federal direct relief and the return 
to the old division of responsibility between federal, state, and local agencies in the 
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relief of the unemployed. It was not until late in December that the WPA approached 
the quota of jobs expected of it much earlier. In November, too, the Government of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines, after having its Constitution approved by the 
President last March, was launched a semi-independent nation to be wholly free if and 
when ten years pass without mishap. At the same time a new commercial treaty with 
Canada—following the principle of reciprocal concessions and lower tariffs with exten- 
sions to all other nations under the most-favored-nations clause—was consummated 
and received by the country in praise and protest. To the close of the year eight of 
these treaties—with Canada, Cuba, Colombia, Brazil, Belgium, Haiti Honduras, Sweden, 
and the Netherlands—were concluded. Observers look for this development to raise 
the tariff issue in the coming elections. In international finance, the Soviet-American 
negotiations broke down last winter, and during the past week all the nations indebted 
to the United States defaulted on their December instalments, except Finland. 

Offensive Against the New Deal. Smoldering as early as the first hectic days of 
the NRA, flaring out here and there subsequently as in the Automobile Code, the 
Weirton cose, the Gold cases, and in other directions, the entrenched forces in manu- 
facturing, coal mining, banking, public utilities, launched a terrific attack upon the 
administration and all its work—just after the President had declared a ‘‘breathing 
spell’’ and began to favor his opponents. Convening at New Orleans the bankers, 
those same bankers who in late 1932 and 1933 pleaded with state governors and finally 
the President to give them a moratorium and save their banks from the panic of a 
nation-wide run, bitterly criticised the recovery program and declared war upon it. 
In New York the National Association of Manufacturers, those same industrialists 
who had been plucked from the threat of outright socialization when the President 
diverted the American public to the NRA and kindred schemes of industrial rehabilita- 
tion, urged industry to go into the political arena and wipe out the recovery program. 
In the words of S. Wells Utley of Detroit Steel Products, business ‘‘can be saved only 
through the repeal of these laws, and the abandonment of the principles back of them.” 
Attacks came from the public utilities which fairly smothered the government in 
injunction suits. Attacks came from grain dealers and food processors against the pay- 
ments they have been compelled to pay under the farm program. Attacks filled the 
press, the radio, and crowded the court calendars. Injunctions were secured even before 
some laws had been placed in operation. Opinions of learned and high-priced lawyers, 
such as those serving the American Liberty League, were given out on every phase of 
the New Deal even before the briefs of those lawyers were ready for distribution. 
And strange to say every one of these opinions were against the New Deal legislation. 
Not a single lawyer of this famous panel found a single thing constitutional in the 
whole recovery program. One would think that just for the sake of strategy, they might 
have found just one law or two worthy of their constitutional approval. But then, 
lawyers have always been stupid propagandists. Attacks came directly and indirectly, 
secretly and openly, sincerely and hypocritically, justifiedly and maliciously, from every 
quarter of the entrenched and vested interests; and the year ended with a bitter 
struggle in prospect for 1936 and the coming presidential elections. And yet through 
the death of Huey Long in September a possible major political threat was removed 
from Mr. Farley's burdens. 

Broad Conditions and Continuing Problems. There are some things, developments 
and conditions, occurring in 1935 which cannot be expressed by merely stating specific 
events. They are made up of innumerable details and they are spread out over the 
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whole of the year. Yet they belong in a review of the year’s record. Among these are: 
the persistent fight between private electric utilities and power interests and local, state, 
and federal governments; the growing bitterness between the employing and the em- 
ployed groups; the split in the labor groups themselves; the struggle to mark off the 
limits between state and federal governments; the slow but steady growth of state and 
national planning; the determination to organize the farmer and increase his power; 
the spread of reciprocal trade treaties which is swinging the country back to the old 
conception of solving its home economic problems through the old methods of inter- 
national trade and finance; the continuation of the ‘‘good neighbor” policy in foreign 
relations; and the almost deliberate harshness, cruelty, and sabotage of government 
relief efforts by government itself. Likewise throughout the whole of the year business 
activity, profits, and dividends increased and in some cases exceeded the old levels of 
achievement. Farm cash income for the year was computed at $8,110,000,000 as 
against a total gross income of $5,148,000,000 in 1932. Employment gained somewhat, 
payrolls increased, people spent more, and the newspaper headlines of business and 
financial pages exuded a more cheerful tone. It was not recovery so much as the feeling 
that at last and in truth recovery was on its way. And yet, more than eight million 
people are without jobs and relief rolls are still under heavy strain according to reliable 
sources. 

Taken all in all, 1935 at home and abroad offers a significant record for time to 
consider when it measures the value of events and puts the price on progress and 
decay in the framework of history. 








Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


PREVENTION OF INTELLECTUAL LYNCHING OF TEXTBOOKS 


The charges against textbooks written by Carl Becker and Harold Rugg made 
by the Federation of Citizens Associations, Washington, D.C., headed by a local 
attorney, are false according to a report of a special committee of the School Board, 
which reported to the Board on December 18. 

The Washington Daily News, on that date, quotes from the report of the special 
committee, as follows: 

“We find that the textbooks specifically criticised and used at the present time 
in our public schools do not teach or advocate Communism. We find that these and all 
textbooks are interpreted by competent teachers, the subject matter of whose teaching 
is carefully outlined and supervised.” 

In a 21-page document the committee refutes, ably on the whole, the specific 
charges which had been made. In upholding the report the Board also upheld a sound 
principle of public administration because the adoption of textbooks should be deter- 
mined on the recommendations of persons possessed of technical competence and 
scholarship ; criticisms should be handled in the same manner. 

Limitations of space do not permit extensive quotation, but in these days when 
repressive influences and Toryism threaten to engulf liberalism and freedom of teaching 
through censorship of books and materials, to say nothing of many elements, this 
editorial office urges all those persons who are in school positions of responsibility and 
wish to preserve freedom of instruction to inform themselves more fully concerning 
this report. The lines of battle are being drawn closely and rapidly in many sections 
of the country. Only by organization to inform the public adequately concerning the 
facts and the incipient dangers can fearless teachers and school authorities hope to 
develop a counterpoise to the propaganda and repressive influences of well-meaning 
pressure groups, frequently manipulated by other dominant but somewhat devious 
forces possessed of great power. ‘Eternal vigilance is ever the price of our liberties.” 


STRAWS IN THE Fascist WIND 


At the alleged instigation of one of the Hearst newspapers which published a 
scare-head article on alleged communistic influences at work in one of the New York 
City high schools, the Associate Superintendent in charge of high schools made an 
investigation and found that no “‘subversive’’ influences were at work in the school. 
Meanwhile the police are said to have made a raid on a private home in New York City 
where pupils of another high school had assembled to hear a discussion of the American 
Student Union by James A. Wechsler, a former editor of the Columbia Spectator and 
author of Revolt on the Campus. Pupils are alleged to have been brought before the 
principal by the police for disciplinary action. The Teachers Union requested, according 
to the New York World-Telegram, that school authorities investigate the principal's 
connection with “the tyrannical activity,’’ and charged that ‘school authorities had a 
spy system among students to detect alleged radicals.’ A subsequent investigation by 
school authorities is reported to have cleared the principal of any connection with 
the raid; the investigation is continuing. 

As a counterbalance to repressive influences, some of which have been noted in 
these columns during recent months, and to guard academic freedom, Frederick L. 
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Redefer, Secretary of the newly created National Council on Academic Freedom, an- 
nounced on December 17 that a group of affiliated organizations were codperating, and 
that 75,000 teachers in schools and colleges were already represented in the drive to 
preserve academic freedom. The activities will include opposition to loyalty oaths, 
attempts to educate classroom teachers through the distribution of a ‘Code of Ethics” 
outlining the situation, and active investigation of alleged violations of academic 
freedom. Investigations are reported to be under way at East Syracuse, N.Y.; State 
Teachers College, Lockhaven, Pa.; and Cedarcrest College, Pa. For further information, 
write the Executive Secretary, 310 West 90th Street, New York City. 


TRAITS AND INSTRUCTION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


“The Real Task of the Social Studies,” according to S$. P. McCutchen, in the 
December issue of Progressive Education (XII, 543-47), is the development of such 
attitudes as codperation ; patriotism ; an international point of view involving ‘‘an under- 
standing of the intrinsic worth, actual and potential, of other peoples’’ ; open-mindedness 
and intellectual tolerance involving “a readiness to make decisions, using only reliable 
evidence; and a recognition of the validity of others’ opinions’’; acceptance of social 
and political responsibilities; and intellectual self-confidence. The author maintains 
that while teachers grant the importance of attitudes as objectives, the school procedures 
and the organization of courses defeat the ends in view. His plea is for a more flexible 
organization of materials, but he declaims against “the vacual absence of content” 
frequently associated with the development of traits as an end of instruction in the 
social studies. 

This article, like so many we read, seems to lead ultimately to the teacher, who 
perforce is operating all too frequently, regardless of the objectives enunciated, in an 
overly-mechanized school crowded with pupils and dominated by a conception of 
school administration attuned to business efficiency. It ill becomes us to use the adminis- 
trators and mechanizers as a wailing-wall, but how long will we have to wait for 
intelligent administration and organization couched in the frame of reference of what 
the sociologists now know about social organization rather than in that of the assembly- 
line of a manufacturing plant? How long will we have to wait for teachers who conceive 
of teaching as a process instead of a series of more or less unrelated acts? How long 
will we have to wait for teachers who know the literature of social psychology in terms 
of rdles of teacher and taught, of attitudes and traits, etc.? How long will we have to 
wait for teachers who know the vital concepts and basic content of the social sciences 
rather than mechanized plans for the organization of stereotyped content for instruc- 
tional purposes ? The answers, in part, seem to depend upon the vision of our colleges 
and universities, and especially upon instructional colleges and schools of education. 


New EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES 

Several new educational magazines have been announced and published during 
recent months. The Educational Scene, P.O. Box No. 830, Hollywood, California, a 
new monthly, is sub-titled “A Journal of the Modern Renaissance.” The Board of 
Editors includes in its personnel educators, and representatives of other professions, 
in the Los Angeles area. Its statement of editorial policy draws an analogy between 
the Renaissance and the contemporary scene; provides for the “absolute freedom of 
issues and freedom of speech,” and announces that “‘it is a non-partisan, non-profit 
venture undertaken solely because of the adventure to be had, and our sense of a 
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genuine need not now satisfied.” The subscription rate is $2.00 per year; published 
monthly, October through June. 

The Education Digest, P.O. Box 100, Ann Arbor, Michigan, with Lawrence W. 
Prakken as Managing Editor and a distinguished Editorial Advisory Board, in its first 
issue in November, includes digests of twenty articles published in twenty-three maga- 
zines, together with shorter news notes on an additional series of articles. The current 
issue is devoted mainly to general phases of education at all grade levels, but the special 
fields including instruction in the social studies are to be covered in subsequent issues. 
Subscription rate is $2.00 per year; published monthly except July and August. 

The first issue of Archivos do Instituto de Educado (Spanish), September 30, 
published by the University of Sao Paulo, Brazil, contains a statement of editorial policy 
and five major articles, together with reviews of current books in education published 
in the United States of America as well as reprints in Spanish of reviews of books 
published in educational magazines in the United States. Included in this issue is a 
lengthy report of findings of the use of the Dearborn tests by the Director of the 
Psychological Laboratory of the University. A section on news notes and commentaries 
includes materials gathered from all sections of the world. 

The Educational Abstracts, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City, with Norman J. 
Powell as Editor, a staff of associate editors, and a group of well-known educators as 
codperating editors, is announced for publication beginning with the January issue. 
Abstracts will be classified under thirty-two headings, one of which is the social studies. 


How To SELECT HISTORY FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES 


In ‘The Subject-Matter of History in Schools: A Case for a New Principle of 
Selection” in the December issue of History (XX, 233-242), M. V. C. Jeffreys presents 
an indictment of the conventional plans utilized in English schools and suggests a 
different basis for selection of materials. In the indictment, the author says that while 
we disavow over-emphasis of political history, it is much easier to do so “than to rid 
ourselves of the habits of mind acquired under its domination.” Furthermore, events 
of a political nature have served as a framework for convenience in reckoning. Thus 
we have ignored the question ‘History of What?’ in that no particular aspects have 
been selected for investigation. Objectives have been confused; in the belief that a 
comprehensive survey was the objective, we have not met it, nor have we avoided the 
acceptance of the priority of political affairs. Instead of introducing pupils to history 
through some specific aspect, we have given them a comprehensive and unselective 
survey; unable to restrict the field within reasonable and manageable bounds, we have 
fallen back upon a framework of political events, which mean little to children. Thus 
the comprehensive character and varied assortment of content, the difficulty in excluding 
material in a comprehensive survey, and the failure to give pupils a sense of purpose 
or direction in study are the major items in the indictment. 

The author proposes as a principle of selection the use of relatively restricted 
topics conceived in terms of specific “lines of development,” making the topics the 
center rather than the periphery of the course, as at present. Instead of ending with 
specific topics for further study, the author would begin with them, adapting in terms 
of restriction or expansion of the scope of topics to meet the levels of age and intelli- 
gence of pupils. Advantages for their principle cited by the author include: (1) attain- 
ment of the objective of ‘the appreciation of the principles of development in human 
affairs”; (2) pupils gain a sense of purpose in study; (3) a more adequate sense of 
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relationships is afforded; (4) study of topics can be carried over long periods of time 
without overloading the syllabus; (5) the scope of the materials will be restricted by 
the principle, not by arbitrary convention; (6) flexibility is possible, as the scope of the 
topics can be broadened to meet the needs of pupils. 


A CORRELATION EXPERIMENT 


In the November issue of Educational Outlook (X, 31-42), Harry F. Gracey, 
in “A Coérdinated, Codperative Unit of Teaching in a Course of Study,’’ describes an 
experiment dealing with the Renaissance in which different departments and teachers 
codperated. Differentiating between unit of content, unit of learning, and unit of 
teaching, the author uses the latter rubric combined with a theoretical basis in Gestalt 
psychology as the stage for the development of the experiment. The unit on the 
Renaissance, with the close coérdination of history and English, and the codperation 
at various points of music, art, and drama, and to a lesser extent of mathematics, 
science, and athletics, covered a period from the beginning of the school year to the 
Christmas holidays for pupils in the eleventh grade. Work sheets, copies of which 
are reproduced, were developed by the different departments as their contribution 
to the unit. A faculty committee of the principal, two history teachers, three English 
teachers, and the heads of five other departments, with the assistance of three interne 
teachers, guided the work. A series of rooms with a combination reference library and 
study room were set aside for the experiment. Periods ranged from 90 to 135 minutes, 
during which time all study, excursions, lectures, and individual activities, in whatever 
department of interest, were completed. No system of grading was used but samples 
of pupils’ work denoting attainments in understanding as well as attitudes and action 
were filed as evidence of the attainment of objectives set for the unit. 


MAGAZINES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Despite attempts at popularization of knowledge and attempts to stimulate reading 
interests, an objective observer of the contemporary scene in this country would 
probably admit, however reluctantly, that we have been largely unimaginative and 
backward in our attempts to provide interesting periodicals for children and youth. 
A New English periodical, Mine, sub-titled “A Magazine for All Who Are Young,” 
edited by Stephen King-Hall and published by C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., 18 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 2, England, supplies an interesting range of content which 
indicates that the title is appropriate. Brought together within the 150 pages of the 
May issue, for example, are stories, articles on selected phases of history, sketches of 
prominent personages past and present, descriptive accounts of animals, important 
phases of new developments in science and invention, a series of activities which should 
appeal to children and youth of different ages, and book reviews. While many of the 
articles deal with English subjects, in these days when we hear much talk concerning 
more amicable relations between nations in the same breath with the fear of new wars, 
it may be desirable to acquaint our youth with such periodicals as Mine. The subscription 
price of 13/6 covers postage to any country in the world. 


*““AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR” BOOKLETS 


The programs of America’s Town Meeting of the Air for the 1935-36 season 
are entitled “Which Way America?” The broadcasts are edited by Lyman Bryson and 
published in pamphlet form by the America Book Co., 88 Lexington Avenue, New 
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York City. A tentative list of topics and dates may be obtained from the publishers. 
The first pamphlet in the series ““Which Road to Peace?’ is a popular presentation of 
the subject, in thirty-five pages, set up in a pleasing format. In addition to the use of 
these materials in adult education groups, this first pamphlet would appear to be 
readily adapted as introductory reading for social-studies classes as the basis for further 
intensive reading and study. The charge for the pamphlets singly or in quantities 
is ten cents. 
St. Louis COUNTY COMMISSION ON THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


In addition to the appointment of a committee by the Missouri Council for the 
Social Studies to develop a course of study for the State, teachers in the St. Louis District 
of the Missouri Council for the Social Studies have formed a curriculum committee 
for the local area. The Superintendents of St. Louis County, desiring to codperate, 
appointed a codperating committee; the two committees formed a commission, with a 
committee on direction, which, at a recent meeting, suggested that teachers in each 
school district make a survey of instruction from the kindergarten through Grade XII 
to ascertain present practice and to reveal the teacher's place in “the whole social-studies 
education of the child.” The committee on direction also suggested meetings of social- 
studies teachers in all grades from the kindergarten through the senior high schools 
both in the local district and in the county. The first St. Louis County meeting was held 
in November.—Adapted from Missouri Social Studies Bulletin, Wl (December, 
1935), 22. 

SUPPLEMENT TO MANY NEWSPAPERS 


Vital Speeches (33 West 42nd Street, New York City), a fortnightly magazine, 
was mentioned in these columns at the time of its inauguration. Several teachers, residing 
in communities in which newspapers do not adequately report public addresses, have 
asked us again to call this magazine to the attention of other teachers. The December 30 
issue includes: Walter Lippmann, ‘The Living Organism of Our Society’; Alexis 
Carrel, “The Mystery of Death” (abstract) ; Winthrop W. Aldrich, “Business Revival 
and Government Policy”; Wendell L. Wilkie, “Sober Sound Judgment on the Utility 
Problem’; Sir Samuel Hoare, “The Danger Zone and Reasons for Resignation’”’ ; 
George W. Maxey, “The Constitution: Guarantee of Human Rights and Economic 
Liberalism’; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., “Industry's Responsibilities Broaden.” 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


In these columns in the October, 1935 (XXVI, 413-414), issue, a brief summary 
of the General Conference held during the session of the Harvard University Summer 
Session was published. A more comprehensive report has been published under the 
title “Academic Freedom in the Public Schools,” in The Harvard Teachers Record, 
V (October, 1935), 202-222. Alert teachers of the social studies will read it with profit. 
Participants in the Conference included: Frank W. Ballou, Chairman, Superintendent 
of Schools, Washington, D.C.; Merle E. Curti, Smith College; Howard K. Beale, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Roger N. Baldwin, Director, American Civil Liberties 
Union; Henry W. Holmes, Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 


FORTHCOMING CONTESTS 


The League of Nations Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York City, an- 
nounces its Tenth Annual High School Contest for March 27, 1936. Further informa- 
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tion concerning the contest, rules, and materials may be obtained from Mrs. Harrison 
Thomas, Secretary of the Educational Committee. 

The National Student Forum on the Paris Pact, 532 17th Street N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., announces the seventh year of its activities. Further details may be obtained 
from the headquarters of the Forum. 


PAMPHLETS! PAMPHLETS! 


The December 14 issue of Information Service (105 East 22nd Street, New York 
City) is composed of brief reviews of pamphlets, leaflets, and booklets issued by a 
large number of organizations and publishers, covering a wide range of political, 
economic, and social problems. Many of them have been mentioned in our book notes; 
many furnish excellent material for social-studies classes. Price: five cents per copy; 
$3.00 per hundred. 


EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE IN TEACHING ‘THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


In the December issue of School Review (XLIII, 771-79), J. Wayne Wright- 
stone, in ‘‘Measuring Some Major Objectives in the Social Studies,’ reports evidence 
concerning the reliability and validity of provisional forms of new tests in the social 
studies, ‘constructed for interpreting facts and data, applying generalizations to social- 
studies events, using working skills, organizing facts and data, and judging civic beliefs 
and attitudes.” 

Max Houghton and Harl R. Douglass, in “Age and Grade Classification as 
Factors of Achievement in High-School Economics,” in the same issue (XLIII, 766-70), 
report the findings of an experiment which involved the enrollment of sophomores in 
separate classes in economics, and of sophomores in mixed classes with juniors, and 
seniors in another class in the same subject. The gains in total scores on final tests over 
initial tests for each group do not vary markedly. “. . . judged either by relative gain or 
by the percentage of possible gain [in test scores}, seniors are not likely to do signifi- 
cantly better work than juniors in high school, nor, in fact, likely to do materially 
better work than sophomores of equal ability.” 


MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS 


In ‘Education for Social Control,” The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CLXX XII (November, 1935), twenty contributors present 
materials which should come to the attention of social-studies teachers. John L. Childs 
and Melvin E. Haggerty take different positions in outlining the problem. Under 
“Some Objectives,’ Edgar Bruce Wesley, Lucien B. Kinney, Hazel Kyrk, and L. J. 
O'Rourke treat, respectively, socialized education, economic security, the education of 
the consumer, and education for participation in government. Under “Special Methods 
and Agencies,” a series of articles dealing with the activities of the schools, adult edu- 
cation, parent education, workers’ education, consumer education, the American Legion, 
and teachers organizations are outlined by different authors. In a final section, “Lessons 
from Foreign Experience,’’ Thomas Woody deals with Russia; I. L. Kandel, Germany; 
and Harold Benjamin, Denmark and Mexico. Address: American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


USEFUL AND UNIQUE MATERIALS 


Sir John Hammerton, editor of weekly parts of serialized materials in magazine 
format, has developed during recent years series on “Universal Biography,” ‘Peoples 
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of All Nations’ (60 parts), “The World War,” and “Railway Wonders of the World.” 
In the first part of a new series entitled “War in the Air” and subtitled ‘Aerial Wonders 
of Our Time: The Picture Story of Things Past and Things to Come,” five authors, 
following an introduction by the editor, trace the invention and evolution of the aero- 
plane as an instrument of warfare and sketch the horrible destructive possibilities of 
aerial warfare of the future. This part, as all those of earlier series, is copiously illus- 
trated; many of the photographs and sketches portray the details of what to expect in 
future wars in a realistic manner. These materials are written in a popular style and are 
suitable for use in schools. Address: The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., Fleetway House, 
Farrington Street, London, E.C.4, England. Price, seven pence. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


The National Occupational Conference announces the first issue of Occupational 
Index, an annotated and classified bibliography of occupational information in current 
periodicals, books, and pamphlets. A grant from the Carnegie Corporation makes pos- 
sible a subscription rate of $5.00. While there has been no opportunity to examine the 
publication in this office, the prospectus seems to indicate that it will be a time-saver 
for social-studies teachers in institutions in which courses in occupational information 
are included in the department. Address: National Occupational Conference, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

New MAGAZINE 


The Department of Publications of the Secretariat for Foreign Relations of 
Mexico, in a new magazine Internacional Revista de Mexico, provides a variety of 
articles dealing with all aspects of Mexican life and government, as well as official 
information. The magazine, published in Spanish, is beautifully illustrated. Address: 
Departmento de Publicidad de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, Avenida Juarez, 
103, Mexico, D.F. Subsc ription, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDES AND INSTRUCTION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Does instruction in the social studies promote better attitudes toward the people 
of other nations? In “International Attitudes and Related Academic and Social Factors,” 
in the November issue of The Journal of Educational Soci logy (1X, 142-153), Ruth E. 
Eckert and Henry C. Mills report data for 500 students enrolled in the college- 
preparatory curriculum in two Buffalo high schools, on the Neumann Test of Inter- 
national Attitudes in relation to their Regents’ average, rank in graduating class, scores 
on sections of a psychological examination, grades in social-studies courses, and data 
on such non-scholastic factors as home-background, recreational interests, and occupa- 
tions of parents. Among other conclusions, the authors find that the students who are 
internationally-minded as revealed by the Neumann test are superior both in general 
ability and scholastic achievement to those who are nationalistic in outlook, and that 
this superiority is revealed as early as the ninth grade. Students who have an inter- 
national point of view are also more liberal in attitudes as indicated by another test. 
Two findings are of special significance for, and present a challenge to, social-studies 
teachers: 

“International-mindedness does not seem to be a function of instruction in the 
social studies but rather of all academic work. The superiority in academic achievement 
of the internationally-minded group is as much evident in the language and literature 
field as in history and almost as marked in mathematics and science; moreover, it is as 
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evident in the first course in history as the last. . . . Instruction in the social studies may 
have some value for the pupil; it would seem less effective, however, in determining 
the attitudes developed by the student as they are measured by the Neumann test than 
the fact that an older brother or sister had gone to college. The ‘functional’ curriculum 
which is the aim of educators today seems as yet more an aspiration than a reality.” 


MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS 


In the December issue of The Journal of the National Education Association 
(XXIV, 285-99), J. Earl Davies, in “America Becomes Housing Conscious,” provides 
a useful descriptive, non-critical survey of various aspects of housing problems here 
and abroad. The material can be used by senior-high-school pupils. Reign S. Hadsell, 
in “Developing Intelligent Consumers,” in the December issue of Wilson Bulletin for 
Librarians (X, 240-43), contributes a bibliography and finding-list of materials on the 
many-sided phases of problems faced by consumers. References, not annotated, include: 
courses of study, books, pamphlets and articles, organizations, testing and service agen- 
cies, and a list of forty-seven headings for a filing system. The December issue of the 
Bulletin of the Russell Sage Foundation Library (No. 134), subtitled ‘Consumers’ 
Coéperation,” is a very useful six-page bibliography on this important topic, with 
many titles annotated. Address: Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Price: 10 cents. 

The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, is 
distributing a reprint of an article by Harold G. Moulton originally published in the 
November issue of Fortune, in which the author summarizes the findings of the four 
volumes in the series published by the Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. More 
paiticularly, he emphasizes the conclusions in the final volume, Income and Social 
Progress. We have previously called the attention of our readers to the summaries of 
the three earlier pamphlets distributed by the Falk Foundation. The Federal Council 
of Churches, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City, is publishing a series of concise 
pamphlets dealing with current world affairs entitled ABC Summaries of World 
Problems, written by Walter W. Van Kirk. Titles published to date include: American- 
Japanese Relations, American Neutrality, and The Italo-Ethiopian Crisis. 


CHANGES IN SOCIAL-SCIENCE CURRICULUM AT DARTMOUTH 


Introduction of two one-year compulsory courses for beginning students in Dart- 
mouth College to displace the present compulsory semester courses in evolution and 
industrial society, offered since 1919, have been announced. Other changes include 
the reduction of courses in economics, political science, and sociology from one year 
to one semester; the displacement of present joint majors in the social sciences to 
topical majors; a requirement of twelve semester hours in the social sciences for 
graduation for all students beginning with the class of 1940, to include social science 
1-2 for freshmen, and social science 3-4, or two of the semester courses in economics, 
political science, or soc iology for sophomores. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


A communication from the Chairman, E. J. Ashbaugh, of the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education, states that the Committee “has been greatly dis- 
turbed by the apparent lack of acquaintance with the reports of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education which is evidenced by secondary-school people.” At the request 
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of the Committee, we call the attention of social-studies teachers again to the mono- 
graph, Instruction in the Social Studies (National Survey of Secondary Education 
Monograph No. 21; U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17). Address: 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Price: ten cents. 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
Officers of the National Council for the Social Studies, elected at the Chattanooga 
meeting are: 

President, R. O. Hughes, Assistant Director of Curriculum Study, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools 

First Vice-President, Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri, Columbia 

Second Vice-President, C. C. Barnes, Supervisor of Social Studies, Detroit Public 
Schools 

Secretary-Treasurer, Howard E. Wilson, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 

Executive Committee, The Officers, the Ex-Presidents, and C. H. McClure, State 
Teachers College,. Kirksville, Mo., Fremont P. Wirth, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 











National Council for the Social Studies 


PROGRAM 


St. Louis, Missouri, Saturday, February 22, 1936 


9:30 A.M. Jefferson Hotel, Ivory Room 

Presiding: Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri, and First Vice-President, National 
Council for the Social Studies 

Rebuilding the Social Studies Program 

“How Should Objectives Affect the Rebuilding of the Social Studies Program,” 
C. H. McClure, Missouri State Teachers College 

‘How Can We Hope to Evaluate the Outcomes of Our Program?” Ralph W. 
Tyler, Ohio State University 

“What Place Has Method in Planning and Operating the Program?’ William 
B. Brown, Public Schools, Los Angeles 

“The Superintendent’s Part in Building a Social Studies Program,” Leslie A. 
Butler, Superintendent of Schools, Grand Rapids 

“The Teacher's Part in Building and Operating a Social Studies Program,”’ Virgil 
Stinebaugh, Director of Junior High School and Curriculum Revision, Indian- 
apolis 

Discussion: S. P. McCutchen, Chairman, Committee on Curriculum, Missouri 
Council for the Social Studies; Julian C. Aldrich, Chairman, Committee on 
Direction, St. Louis County Commission on the Teaching of the Social Studies 


12:00 Noon. Jefferson Hotel, Ivory Room 
Presiding: C. C. Barnes, Detroit Public Schools, and Second Vice-President, 
National Council for the Social Studies 
“The Social Studies in the School of the Future,’”” A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent 
of Schools, Providence, and President of the Department of Superintendence 
“Constitutional Interpretation in a Transitional Period,” Isador Loeb, Dean of the 
School of Business and Public Administration, Washington University, St. Louis 


2:30 P.M. Jefferson Hotel, Ivory Room 

Presiding: R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh Public Schools, and President, National 
Council for the Social Studies 

The Social Studies Viewed as a Whole 
Paul T. Rankin, Supervising Director, Curriculum and Research, Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools 

Panel Discussion: The 1936 Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, “Elements of the Social Studies Program’—Daniel C. Knowlton, 
New York University; Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University; DeForest 
Stull, Teachers College, Columbia University; R. M. Tryon, University of Chi- 
cago, Howard C. Hill, University of Chicago 


5:45 P.M. Informal Dinner, Downtown Y.M.C.A. 
General discussion of policies and programs of the National Council for the 
Social Studies 


RESERVATIONS for the noon luncheon ($1.00) and dinner (75¢), shoud be sent, by 
February 20, to Floyd D. Welch, Soldan High School, 918 North Union Avenue. 
St. Louis; or to Alfred Friedli, 3616 North Garrison Avenue, St. Louis. 








Book Reviews and Book Notes 


The Open Door at Home: A Trial Philosophy of National Interest. By Charles A. 
Beard, with the collaboration of G. H. E. Smith. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1934. Pp. vii, 331. 

Penned by the most distinguished historian of American life this book is a com- 
panion volume to The Idea of National Interest in which Dr. Beard sought to find 
the answer to the question ‘What is National Interest?” Elaborate investigation and 
meticulous scholarship revealed that there was no uniform meaning for the term 
“national interest.” Rather, Dr. Beard and his collaborator discovered that many partic- 
ular interests, often irreconcilable, frequently masqueraded as being national and 
all-embracing. In the volume under review Dr. Beard sets forth his own conception of 
national interest, and as such the content of the volume should be measured. 

At the outset he rightly contends that those who have been responsible for the 
formulation of our policies have neglected two prime considerations, both highly 
important in any program which envisages individual and collective security for the 
American people. First are ethical and aesthetic canons: ‘When the idea of mechanistic 
necessity is abandoned and it is universally recognized that all who act, teach, and lead 
in any capacity, large or small, do operate on some conception of good and beauty, 
then the clarification of ethical and esthetic purpose will precede efforts to formulate 
and to apply policy.” In the second place the world and the humans who inhabit it 
are not fixed and static but changing: “There are in human affairs intermittent if not 
continuous changes—a movement of ideas and interests, breaking temporary patterns 
of policy and performance. Only in very limited areas of human affairs, if anywhere, 
are fixed routines of conduct maintained for long periods of time.” In view of these 
statements it is easy to understand why he should lash those who would apply 
eighteenth-century economic philosophy to twentieth-century conditions. 

In this volume Dr. Beard leans heavily in the direction of economic nationalism. 
With scintillating logic he devastates the thesis of both industrial and agrarian spokes- 
men that overseas furnish or can furnish an outlet for the surpluses of the American 
farm and factory. Events, he maintains, belie the statement of the industrialist that the 
process of conquest, annexation, penetration, pressure and force will bring the desired 
markets. And the assumption of the agrarians that if trade barriers are lowered outlets 
can be found for the surpluses “rests upon nothing more than maxims for a pre- 
technological or handicraft era when the differentiation of national economics in respect 
to fundamental commodities was sharply marked and presumed to be permanent.” 
Various other schemes offered as solutions for America’s social-economic dilemma also 
are treated. They are brought together under six heads: acceptance of the situation as a 
decree of fate or nature; a renewal of lending abroad; war; communism; fascism; and 
defeatism. All of these schemes are likewise relegated into limbo as non-permanent 
and contrary to the spirit of American nationality. 

Dr. Beard’s own policy or conception of national interest is admirably stated in 
the last chapter of the book: 

Enthroned between two oceans, with no historic enemies on the north or south, the Republic 
can be defended against any foes which such a policy might raise up against it. By withdrawing 
from the war of trade and huckstering, by avoiding the hateful conflicts of passionate acquisition 
in Europe and the Orient, by offering to exchange honest goods for honest goods without employing 


any engines of coercion, by using its own endowment wisely and efficiently, it could really make 
its diplomacy the diplomacy of the dollar, the navy, and the marines. Nations choosing the pred- 
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atory course could continue fighting like cats and dogs over crumbs of trade, burn down their 
houses, drench their peoples with bombs and poison gas, and exhaust their powers in senseless 
rage. The American Republic would have no part in it, would sell no munitions to belligerents, 
would lend them no money, would sit in no diplomatic game played in the old style for old ends, 
It would surrender forever the imbecilic belief that it should or could ‘defend’ every dollar 
invested everywhere and every acquisitive merchant seeking his private interest everywhere. It would 
engage in no race for naval supremacy but would provide an army, a navy, an aviation force, and 
coast defenses adequate to the protection of the continental domain. Having adopted this program 
and established its own security, it would tender codperation and collaboration to nations willing 
to surrender predatory conceptions of power and to devote themselves to the development of 
their own resources and talents to the uttermost. Offering to the world the strange sight of a 
national garden well tended, the United States would teach the most effective lesson—a lesson 
without words. 


Will this be the program of the future? In the statements and administration of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt as of date of 1934 Dr. Beard believed he beheld the 
beginning of a new day. Two years later one may well ask whether Tory interests in 
America, who apparently know little history and therefore have learned nothing from 
the fact, will again sweep us into another abysmal crisis the aspects of which are 
terrible to contemplate. 

Harry J. CARMAN 

Columbia University 


The Social Foundations of Education (Report of the Commission on the Social Studies). 
By George S. Counts, and others. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1934. 
Pp. 579, xvi. 


In The Social Foundations of Education, which is the ninth volume of the Report 
of the American Historical Association Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools, 
Counts and his collaborators have given us a worthy addition to a famous series. The 
present work will probably not excite as much controversy as the earlier volume, 
Conclusions and Recommendations, but it will be extremely useful to those who care 
to investigate the backgrounds of fact and philosophy upon which the earlier report 
was based. In the opinion of the reviewer, the series is likely to affect profoundly the 
teaching of the social sciences, and this is more or less the keystone volume of the series. 

Professor Counts’ thinking is unconventional, and he expresses himself boldly 
and persuasively. He sees clearly, and interprets the social bases of education from his 
own point of view. His most significant opinion, perhaps, is his belief that educators 
must play an active part in bringing a new social order into being. In the present vol- 
ume, the author has achieved a well-documented, logical statement of his case. It is a 
work which must command the respect even of those who disagree sharply with its 
conclusions. 

The plan of the book is as follows: part one is devoted to an analysis of the basic 
forces which have molded and are molding present-day American society, democratic 
tradition, natural endowment, and technology. Part two takes up the analysis of trends 
and tensions in the fields of the family, the economic system, communication, health, 
education, recreation, science, art, justice, government and world relations. In part 
three Counts develops his basic philosophy of education and suggests a program. 
Part two is naturally the most substantial section of the book. The technique of collab- 
oration employed in writing the second part of the book was ingenious and deserves 
wider use. Dr. Counts secured the codperation of a number of persons having special 
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ualifications in several fields, who submitted manuscripts; the result is an unusually 
well articulated collaboration. The chapters are not equally valuable, but all are enlivened 
by fresh, colorful, illustrative material, and strengthened by constant reference to 
original sources. 

The emphasis throughout the volume is upon the historical background of present- 
day institutions and problems, with the result that the book is a better contribution to 
history than to economics or sociology. The approach has limitations which become 
rather apparent in certain chapters. The treatment of the family, for example, seems a 
little threadbare, and certainly does not give an adequate picture of the family problems 
of today. It is likely, however, that the historical approach will add greatly to the 
usefulness of the book to high-school teachers in the social sciences, since instruction 
in those fields is still predominantly an adjunct of history. Teachers will find much of 
the material presented useful in their own classrooms. 

In his discussion of social problems, Counts shows great interest in effecting 
intelligent changes in our institutions. He presents his case in an extraordinarily 
persuasive manner, and liberal educators everywhere might profitably adopt at least 
part of his technique. He consistently plays up the liberal and democratic elements in 
American history—the American dream; he mentions but does not emphasize the 
undemocratic character of early American society. He then throws his discussion of 
present-day problems upon this carefully prepared screen. The harshest critic would 
have to concede that the Counts’ technique is superior to the negativistic, destructive 
presentation of the liberal point of view which is still all too common. The iconoclastic 
approach alienates many possible converts whom Counts would be able to convince. 
This type of persuasion has, of course, its own special dangers, but it decidedly de- 
serves a trial. 

The philosophy of education which emerges from the discussion is vigorous and 
challenging, even if, as its critics allege, more or less out of contact with reality. The 
trend from individualism to collectivism is irreversible, and it makes a great deal of 
difference what kind of collectivism we are to have. Education necessarily involves 
choices and indoctrination of some sort. The effect of education in the school will be 
either to aid the (unnamed) desirable form of collectivism or the (likewise unnamed) 
undesirable form. Educators must, therefore, take a stand and help to bring the demo- 
cratic codperative commonwealth into being. A word of caution will perhaps not be 
wasted ; the reader must not think that the whole of Counts’ philosophy of education 
is summed up in this one proposition. His ideas range rather widely, and all of them 
are stimulating. 

Sociologists are inclined to believe that no one institution of a society can get 
very far out of line with the others. Educators have frequently pointed out that the 
teacher can make the world over in one generation, but they have neglectd to point out 
any practic able means of holding her job while she does it. I am afraid that Counts 
is no exception to this rule, and yet I believe that his ideas represent a very desirable 
new element in the whole situation. The teachers today not only are deterred from 
participating intelligently and effectively in social change but, trained as they are, 
they do not even desire to participate. Counts can at least stimulate them to an effort 
to do so. 


WILLARD WALLER 
Pennsylvania State College 
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Man’s Work and World: A History of Industry. By Eleanor Perret. Boston: D. C. 

Heath & Co., 1935. Pp. xvi, 586, 11 maps. $2.12. 

It has often been proposed that the secondary-school curriculum be differentiated 
to allow for the special interests and abilities of sections of our varied student body. 
Miss Perret has written a textbook for “industrial students—boys in carpentry and auto- 
mechanics, girls in art-weaving, dressmaking, or design.” 

A unit organization is employed, first in a brief survey of earlier times and in 
accounts of modern science, education, and the commercial, agricultural, and industrial 
revolutions, and then in the treatment of great factors in modern life—power, trans- 
portation and communication, natural resources, farming, big business, imperialism, and 
industrial workers. The volume is attractive, well-illustrated, and supplied with chapter 
summaries, questions, problems, and a few reading suggestions; several projects, some- 
what uneven in quality, are proposed. Eleven colored political maps—but no physical 
or economic—are included at the end. 

The six-page bibliography for teachers ranges from the popular and elementary 
treatments recommended for pupils to volumes of substantial scholarship. It may be 
noted that Mumford, Technics and Civilization, Preserved Smith, History of Modern 
Culture, and Usher, History of Mechanical Inventions are not among the works named. 

Care has been taken to use the specialized knowledge and interests of industrial 
students; the text should appeal to this group and includes, moreover, much material 
of significance to the rest of the school population. Miss Perret’s attention to the world 
community is also to be commended. 

ERLING M. HUNT 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Our Dynamic Society. By Mabel A. Elliott, Frances E. Merrill, Dorothy Gramerholz 

Wright, and Charles O. Wright. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1935. 

Pp. ix, 380. $1.68. 

In this volume intended for use at the senior high-school level, the authors have 
set the stage for their presentation with two chapters on social organization and social 
disorganization. The second part entitled “The Individual” introduces sixteen phases 
of social life and problems from the standpoint of the individual, ranging from personal 
disorganization through the juvenile delinquent, the criminal, men and women and 
children in industry, to the unemployed, the mentally disabled, and the suicide. Turning 
then to the institutional approach, four chapters are devoted to the family, and eight 
to phases of community and social organization and disorganization such as leisure, 
crime, political disorganization, war, and social change. Suggestions for discussion, 
activities, problems, and references for teachers and pupils are appended to each chapter. 
There is a good index. The artist, in the attractive graphic interpretations, has made 
her contributions to the book. 

In addition to an organization of materials which attempts to take into account the 
varying réles which individuals play in modern complex social organization, the authors 
have provided a realistic approach to content which should go far toward helping 
adolescents to differentiate and interpret such rdles. They seem to have frankly assumed 
that youth is realistic and wishes to become intellectually and socially mature. Accord- 
ingly they provide content rather than “sweetness and light,” materials for the develop- 
ment of understanding rather than emotional attachments to folkways and symbols. 
Book lists are always interesting in terms of titles included as well as omissions; 
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one is surprised not to find the reports of different committees such as those on social 
trends, medical care, and law enforcement included at least for the teacher. Many rich 
titles beyond textbook references might also have been added to the lists for pupils. 
Brief lists of titles, on the other hand, with the deplorable lack of library facilities in 
many secondary schools are probably more serviceable for guidance than longer lists. 


An Elementary Study of Business. By Grace Sheridan Egan, Emanuel M. Edelson, and 

Benjamin Veit. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935. Pp. vii, 464. $1.40. 

Intended “to give a large fund of practical information to those who will leave 
school at the end of the junior-high-school level’ (p. vi) as well as to furnish a back- 
ground for further study in the social studies, this book provides a preliminary survey 
of business in relation to the primary groups and institutions with which boys and girls 
are most intimately associated, in four chapters. The other eleven chapters of Part I 
are devoted to detailed descriptions and explanations of the minute duties and activities 
of eleven types of jobs as various kinds of clerks open to youth being inducted into the 
business world, ranging from junior clerks to cashiers. The second part deals with 
more generalized areas of business, such as communication, credits, insurance, travel 
information, and the like, focused in terms of types of positions available to youth. 
Throughout the book many facsimiles, copies of business forms, photographs, and 
exercises including a separate series on applied arithmetic are utilized to lend concrete- 
ness and practicality to the presentation. There is an index. While intended for use 
primarily in New York City, where jobs open to youth are particularized in terms of 
large-scale business organization, the book will also be useful in other cities with less 
minute division of jobs, open to youth, in that it carves out a place for itself in terms 
of guidance, vocational information, and related fields. 


Our Government Today. By Finla Goff Crawford. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 

1935. Pp. vit, 354. 96c. 

In this handy volume, the author, in twenty-one chapters ranging from the major 
divisions of the federal government, state and local government, elections and the party 
system, taxation, and the economic and social problems encountered during the depres- 
sion, surveys the major legislative and administrative developments during the Roose- 
velt Administration to June, 1935. With the presentation built in part about two 
characters ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. William Nelson,” presumably to focus the materials in a 
more personal manner, the descriptive and non-critical treatment, with interpretative 
comments and summaries of important legislation, is supplemented by numerous charts 
and illustrations, intended to help the reader find his way through the maze of laws 
and administrative measures provided to cope with complex economic and social 
problems. There is an index, but no bibliography. This book, although parts of it are 
already somewhat out of date, will serve as a useful second textbook for secondary-school 
classes in government and modern problems, and as a volume for classes in adult 


education. Its possibilities for duplicate copies for classroom libraries may also be 
mentioned. 


University Debaters’ Annual, 1934-19 


35. Edited by Edith M. Phelps. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1935. Pp. 453. $2.2 


> 
The twenty-first annual volume in the series contains ten intercollegiate debates 
On such subjects as the new deal, unemployment relief, government ownership and 
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operation of public utilities, control of the munitions industry, democratic collectivism, 
the AAA, pacifism, collective bargaining, naval parity, and equalizing educational 
opportunity. Each chapter contains a brief, a series of speeches and rebuttals, and a 
bibliography. While opinions concerning debates vary widely, this series, regardless of 
what one may think of the educational worth of debates, should be very serviceable in 
social-studies classes, especially so in problems courses, as a basis for the analysis of 
assumptions and arguments and the detection of examples of illogical thought and 
rationalizations, to say nothing of points emphasized and important omissions. The 
intelligent use of these volumes under the direction of intelligent teachers should do 
much to break down, in the minds of students, the pat prescriptions and the cocksure 
and doctrinaire opinions which often stand for thinking in all too many courses in 
modern problems. 


Ethiopia: A Pawn in European Diplomacy. By Ernest Work. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1935. Pp. xii, 354. $2.50. 

In this volume the author, formerly educational adviser to the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment, has given an excellent brief account of Ethiopia in her relations with the Great 
Powers of Europe. Based on a thorough study of the available British, French, German, 
and Italian documents, of treaty collections, memoirs, and well-chosen secondary works, 
the book presents a clear and concise summary of the efforts of Ethiopia's rulers to 
maintain their political independence in the face of Europe’s expansionist activities 
during the past seven decades. Although there is an undisguised sympathy for the 
“Ethiopian cause,’’ the volume represents sound scholarship and is fully documented. 
Professor Work’s book is to be welcomed as a convenient reference manual for the 
scholar, a useful exposition of a complicated problem in world politics for the student, 
and a readable background of an important current issue for the general reader. 

WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 

Columbia University 


Civics Through Problems: A Social and Governmental Civics. By James B. Edmondson 

and Arthur Dondineau. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xiv, 621. $1.60. 

In this textbook intended primarily for junior high-school grades, the authors, in 
five ‘units’ and thirty-three chapters, treat group life and living, the functions and 
services of government focused primarily in terms of the community, the organization 
and functions of the federal and state and local governments, and economic Civics, 
including such topics as the consumer, money and banking, conservation, industry, 
agriculture, and insurance. The entire organization of the earlier book, first published 
in 1927, has been revamped ; ‘‘parts” have become “‘units’’; chapters retained from the 
earlier edition have been expanded and rearranged; six chapters covering phases of 
economics civics have been added; the useful appendix on ‘The Teaching of Civics” 
has been brough up to date; the book, set in a more legible type, has been expanded 
approximately seventy pages over the 1927 edition. 


Socialization of Medicine (The Reference Shelf, Vol. 10, No. 5). Compiled by Julia E. 
Johnson. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1935. Pp. 335. 90c. 


This latest title in the series includes ten major articles and brief excerpts for the 
orientation of the reader on various phases of the knotty problems, tinged with emotions 
and vested interests, associated with the title. In addition, following the usual format 
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of the series, the volume contains eight affirmative articles and eight negative articles, 
a brief, and a 43-page bibliography. It is an indispensable volume for secondary-school 
and college classes in the social sciences, especially in institutions without adequate 
library facilities, because most of the articles are reprinted from journals not readily 
accessible in most general libraries. Classes in adult education will also find it extremely 
useful, while the bibliography will be indispensable for the specialist in this area. 


Conduct and Citizenship. Revised edition. By Edwin C. Broome and Edwin W. Adams. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. $1.20. 

This edition of a useful textbook intended for junior-high-school use, first pub- 
lished in 1926, is based, according to the authors, on the conception “that character 
education and training for citizenship are identical processes” (p. v). Throughout 
the twenty-seven chapters this emphasis is found in tracing the functions and services 
agencies of the community, the treatment of the constitution, the organization of the 
government in federal and state and local phases, and a semi-functional treatment of 
political parties and law-making. Suggestions for learning activities are included by 
chapters. There is a bibliography, arranged by chapters, in an appendix, and an index. 


Current Problems in Government. By Leon G. Halden. Dallas: South-West Press, 

1935. Pp. viii, 167. 

In part a reprint of articles published in the editorial sections of two newspapers, 
this volume treats briefly twenty topics, grouped under national affairs and foreign 
affairs, ranging from the constitution to machine politics, from the brain trust to the 
“crime crisis,’ from the developments in Cuba to Japanese policy in the Far East, 
from war debts to neutrality. The treatment of each topic is factual with interpretative 
comments, together with a brief bibliography for further reading. There is no index. 
Intended primarily for use by college and university students, intelligent secondary- 
school students will find it usable for general reading and in the preparation of 
special reports. 


Since 1914. Revised edition. By J. H. Landman. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1935. 


This book represents an attempt to present in compact form the significant facts 
of world history since 1914, grouped by major events, nations, and institutions. Ar- 
ranged in twenty-three chapters, with suggested references for further reading, a series 
of maps and cartoons, and an unusually detailed index, this handy manual, packed with 
information, should not be confused with the usual abbreviated ‘‘cram book.” It will 
be useful for the busy person who “reads as he runs,’’ as well as the student who may 
wish to consult a synopsis of events for whatever reason. 


The New Deal: An Impartial Hitory of the Roosevelt Administration. By Gertrude 
Van Duyn Southworth and John Van Duyn Southworth. Syracuse: Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Co., 1935. Pp. 91. 

The scope of the content of this pamphlet is indicated by the title. Intended for 
use in secondary schools, the major events since the beginning of 1933, with some 

background material, are presented in topical form. There are many photographs, a 


series of questions, a tabular view of new government agencies and their functions, 
but no index. 
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The Life and Work of the Citizen. Revised edition. By Howard C. Hill. Boston: 

Ginn & Co., 1935. Pp. xviii, 637. $1.52. 

In this edition of a textbook which has been widely used, the author provides q 
new organization involving the rearrangement of chapters, focused in terms of group 
life, the increasing interrelations between government and industry, and occupations, 
In the first part, “Living Together,” the materials have been brought up to date. “The 
Citizen and His Government,” the second part, introduces more material dealing with 
the federal, state, and local government, largely functional in approach and treatment, 
with the condensation and omission of materials focused more directly on the com- 
munity. In the fourth part, ‘The Business of Living,” the facts have been brought up 
to date, while in the final part, ‘Planning for the Future,” new materials on economic 
civics have been added to those dealing with vocational opportunities. The classroom 
library and other pedagogical aids are provided as in earlier editions. The illustrations 
are very attractive, and reveal painstaking care in selection. In format, type-set, and 
related elements, this book is a marked improvement over the earlier edition. 


Money and Banking. By Horace White. Revised and enlarged by Charles S. Tippetts 
and Lewis A. Froman. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935. Pp. xiv, 808. $3.50. 

The sixth edition of this standard textbook, originally published in 1895 and 
revised by the author several times including the fifth edition in 1914, has been largely 
rewritten by the revisers. Although retaining the author's historical approach, they have 
added sixteen chapters in order, among other things, to bring the materials down to 
August 1935, with the revision of eight other chapters, leaving only eight as originally 
prepared and revised by the author. With the possible exception of the quantity theory 
of money, which the current authors seem to defend, the treatment is impartial and 
objective. The story of current monetary developments in a descriptive presentation 
should prove useful to students and the public in an era confused by propaganda and 
publicity of interested parties. 


Tracing History Backwards: Book 1, The Facts; Book II, Some Problems. By Stephen 

King-Hall and K. C. Boswell. London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1934. Pp. 93; 96. 

1/6 each. 

These two readable little booklets incorporate a series of radio talks for boys and 
girls of about junior high-school age, with the inclusion of some additional materials. 
In the first book the authors present facts about the modern world and then trace their 
counterpart in the past. Problems such as transportation, the machine, unemployment, 
saving and spending, educating men to utilize the institutions of democratic govern- 
ment, are treated in the second booklet from the historical and contemporary approaches. 
The booklets are attractively illustrated. Although the content is focused on English 
situations, a comparative point of view will be gained by reading the booklets. They 
also reveal the extent to which radio is utilized by the English for social purposes; 
they should be a challenge to our broadcasting companies as to the possibilities of pre- 
senting interesting material for children, to displace naive advertising superlatives on 
tooth-pastes and breakfast foods on so-called children’s programs. They should be 
suggestive for our publishers on the possibilities of inexpensive and interesting booklets 
for children. 
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